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Guaranteed the hardest 
floor brick 


manufactured 


Furnished also with 
smooth surface 


A NON-SKID FLOOR 
In the Abattoir 


Hanley Diamond tread non-skid Vitra-floor brick affords 
sure footing, lessens danger of slipping and because of its 
hardness (9914% vitreous) insures permanent durability. 
This new flooring material is burned to a uniform dark red 
color, with size variation under ¥/g of an inch, is absolutely 
flat and true, will not absorb grease or stain (1% of one per- 
cent absorption) and may be easily cleaned with a hose. 


Write for samples and prices! 





HANLEY COMPANY 


BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


101 Park Avenue 109 Allerton Road 
New York City Newton Highlands, Mass. 








Across the Country= 
they’re buying “BUFFALOS” 


Three prominent manufac. 





I. 


FIRST NATIONAL STORES, INC. 
Somerville, Mass. recently installed the New 


turers of Quality Sausage have 


2. 


FRANK AND COMPANY "BB U I FALO 4 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
3 Self-Emptying 
COAST PACKING CO. Silent Cutter 


Los Angeles, Cal. 











HIS latest, improved machine is 
enabling many prominent sau. 
sage makers to improve their 
quality, at the same time giving 
them an imerease in yield and a 
considerable saving in manufactur. 


ing costs. 


In these days of keen competition, 
the investment in this new silent 
cutter will justify itself many 
times over. The reasons why are await- 
ing your inquiry; it will pay you to 


learn about them. 


Cuts a batch of meat fime in 514 to 9 minutes 
and empties it completely and auto- 
matically in le ; without 
Made in 2 sizes: Model 50—Capacity 300 to natsonmy in Sous than 20 secemte a ; 

350 Ibs.; Model 60 — Capacity 600 Ibs., the use of human hands or movable parts i 


finished product. the bowl. 


JOHN E. SMITHS SONS COMPANY. Baffalo, N.Y.. U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of ““BUFFALO”’ Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St 


a 
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STORES ARE FLASHING THIS IMPORTANT NEWS OF GOOD FOOD 


No longer any excuse for the 
“| wrapper to tear and leak! 








>tur- 

This same story is being 
ion. — flashed to three million 

| Americans in the Saturday 
ilent Evening Post, issue of 

March 18. 
nany 
wail- 
yu to 
nutes 
sto= NOTE: The nationally ad- 
shout vertised Keymark can be 
0 


and 1 inch high. 


shown on all your. printed 
‘ts in wrappers at no extra cost. 
Comes in two sizes, 34 inch 





S.A. 
e: 


St. 





PATERSON 
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More and more retail merchants are sensing the sales value 
of wrapping in Paterson Parchment. 

The above photograph was taken in the model combination 
meat market and grocery store operated by the Mutual Stores 
at 146 East Front Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. These alert 
merchants wrote this message of wrapper service, printed the 
signs, and are flashing this news to their patrons on the walls 
of every one of their 87 modern meat departments. 

Note carefully the wording of this sign. 

This superb wrapping service gives extra confidence to 
housewives in the quality and freshness of the foods they buy. 
The same service is available to all producers of branded 
foods...through the use of the Paterson Keymark. Paterson 
Parchment Paper Company, original makers of Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment, Passaic, New Jersey. Sales Branches: 
Chicago, Illinois, and San Francisco, California. 


VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Insoluble and grease-proof. ... Keeps its full strength when wet. 
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Chains, Conveyors, Slicers 


forjthe Packing Industry 





Link-Belt Galvanized Steel Conveyor Table for 
handling hams from soaking vats. 








* Class Chain. K-2 attachments. 


7x 


**1100’’ Class Chain. — Detachable 
A-4 ottachment. nk-Belt. 


—— 
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“RC’’ Class Finished Steel Roller Chain. 





Takeups and all elevator and 


conveyor accessories. ‘ 


Safety Collars. Bearings and Pillow Blocks. 














Link-Belt makes a complete line of chains of every 

type and for every service for conveying and power 

transmission in the packing industry. Large 
stocks are carried at important centers. 





Link-Belt Slat Type Conveyor, with flared ends, 
handling cattle paunches through Government 
Inspection, 





The Link- Belt Meat Slicer 


REATER control of output, quality and costs— 
in line with today’s exacting demands—is 
achieved with the Link-Belt line of meat slicing 
equipment. In cooperation with packing industry 
engineers, we have built into our six models every 
practical feature suggested by years of experience 
in designing and building safety, efficiency and low- 
cost reliability into slicing equipment. 


For chipped beef, bacon and fresh cuts required for 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, chain stores, etc., in any 
capacity, Link-Belt slicers give uniform high speed 
slicing service. 


So—whatever your needs, there is a Link-Belt ma- 
chine that just fits them. Send for Bulletin B-15. 


4692 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers 
of Equipment for Handling Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively 
CHICAGO Works, 300 W. Pershing Rd.—CHICAGO, Caldwell-Moore Plant, 2410 Ww. 
18th St.—INDIANAPOLIS, Ewart Works, 220 S. Belmont Ave.—INDIANAPOLIS, Dodge 
Works, 519 N. Holmes Ave.—PHILADELPHIA Works, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave.— 
SAN FRANCISCO Works, 400 Paul Ave.—Link-Belt Limited—Toronto; Montreal ; Vancouver. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO, JUNE 1 TO NOV. 1, 198 
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HE IDEAL SMOKEHOUSE FUE 


Bright color and appetizing ap- 
pearance are necessary in smoked 
meat products to assure profit- 
able volume. Production of 
high quality, fine appearing 
smoked meat is assured when 
CHARKETS provide the smoke- 
house heat. 


The intense, dry heat produced 
by CHARKETS accomplishes the 
drying operation in far less time, 
with large savings in shrinkage. 
They simplify the problem of 
steady temperatures and, by 
the use of varying amounts 
of sawdust, make it easy to pro- 
duce exactly the amount of 
smoke required. Easily ignited, 
CHARKETS burn evenly and 
cleanly until entirely consumed. 
They may be stored anywhere, 
even outdoors, without impair- 
ing their efficiency. 


Progressive packers everywhere 
use CHARKETS to assure de- 
pendable, low-cost smokehouse 
operation. Complete data, show- 
ing the excellent results being 
obtained, are available. A prac- 
tical test in your own smoke- 
house can be arranged without 
cost or obligation. 


% 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 











EIGHT EXCLUSIVE 
CHARKET FEATURES 
PERFECT COLOR 


Any particular variation of meat 
color can be easily obtained with 
CHARKETS. 

CLEAN 


Meats are always clean and attractive. 
The walls and equipment will be much 
cleaner, too, because CHARKETS pro- 
duce no soot or sparks. 


REDUCED SHRINKAGE 

The drying operation is completed in 
less time, greatly reducing meat 
shrinkage and improving quality. 

WATERPROOF 
CHARKETS can be stored anywhere 
without impairing efficiency. 

BURN EVENLY 
The intense, regular heat produced by 
CHARKETS is maintained until they 
are entirely consumed. 


UNIFORM 


The same amount of heat is always 
produced — no variation in heat con- 


tent. 
DEPENDABLE 


Meat packers everywhere find 
CHARKETS give consistent results. 


WIDE DISTRIBUTION 
There is a CHARKET distributor near 
your plant. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
CORPORATION‘ tennessee ° 


This special stove, designed expressly 
for burning CHARKETS, provides 
maximum efficiency. Plans and speci- 
fications furnished without charge. 


% 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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OF COURSE I'M CHESTY! 


Wasn't | cooked in a KVP Ham Jacket! 
And isn’t my flavor and texture better! 
Didn't | make my Packer extra profit! 
Am | not more sanitary! 

Didn't | give a better yield! 

Isn't my shape and finish better! 

Didn't | eliminate re-trimming! 


And didn’t my jacket prolong the life of 
my boiler, reduce re-tinning bills, and save 
a lot of scrubbing! 


You've said it—l've a right to be chesty! 


(WW) HAM JACKETS 


Our bumptious (can you blame him!) friend has covered Users say this is the greatest development in ham cooking 
the ground. in twenty years. 
He's talking packer findings, not just KVP claims. The proof rests in your boilers, not in our words. 


LET US SEND YOU LIBERAL SAMPLES FOR TEST PURPOSES. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT (Kalamazoo County) 





1. Tuck smoothly into corners. 2. Fold over ends, then sides. 3. Apply pressure slowly. 4. Finished ham—no retrimming 
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PRAGUE SALT 


‘The Safe, Fast Cure’’ 


Millions of pounds of Hams, Bacon and all kinds of meat cuts and sausage meats 
are cured easily and perfectly every week with Prague Salt. The color is positive, 
the flavor is rich, ripe and delicious. 


The Public Demands Quality 
Readyto and Style 


Bone for A 2i-d P 
ane -day cure for any 
Boiling size—a ham cured with 
R the bone left in the 
eody to “Prague Salt way” is 
very simple. This 21/- 
day cure will give you 
a larger yield than your 
Long Time Cure. A 
sweeter, milder ham. 


APPROVED 
FORMULA 
“Prague Mixture” con- 

sists of: 
18 lbs. Common Salt 
8 lbs. Sugar 

4% lbs. Prague Salt 


Sweetness 
Comes 
Natural 
to 
“Prague Cures” 


DRY CURE BACON 


Fix the Color Ahead of the Salt Saturation 
“A mild, sweet cure” 


A Perfect Quick Cure for Dry Cure Bacon 


Rub 44 to 514 Ibs. of “Prague Mixture” into 100 
pounds of select, well-chilled bellies; place them 
down tightly in a regular bacon box. When box is 
filled, close the lid down tightly and wait for the 


cure. Room temperature at 38 to 42 degrees will 
insure a cure on: 


4to 6 lbs. in 7 to 8 days 
6 to 8 lbs. in 8 to 10 days 
8 to 10 lbs. in 10 to 12 days 
10 to 12 Ibs. in 12 to 14 days 
12 to 16 lbs. in 13 to 15 days 
14 to 18 Ibs. in 14 to 16 days 


Please note this Bacon can come out and be soaked 
lightly and smoked on the day it is cured, or it may 
remain in the closed box for 20 to 30 days, or any 
length of time, without damage. 


Smoke for 
Slicing 


Stifle 


. PRAGUE SALT has qualities of deep pene- 


tration and immediate color fixation. 
PRAGUE SALT pickle acts quickly like an 
“old pickle,” so the action is definite and 
positive. 


This age-acting pickle gives to the “young 
cure” or short-time cure, an aged, rich, 
ripe, mellow flavor. Your ham will smoke 
well, slice well, boil well and hold the 
color. 


PRAGUE CURE is 
“America’s Perfect Cure” 


There is but one 
PRAGUE SALT. 
Do not be deceived. 
PRAGUE SALT is 
uniformly safe. 
This ad is ad- 
dressed to you. 
You can cure your 
hams and picnics 
in a week or two. 
The “Prague Cure” 
is ‘fa safe, fast 
cure.” The “Prague 
Cure”’ is in use in 
hundreds of plants 
with perfect satis- 
faction. You can 
pump shoulders for 
a 10-day cure and 
large hams for a 
16-day cure. If you 
decide to shorten 
Ready to Bone for Boiling your cure, we have 
—(Time, 15 days), Ready the pump and can 
to Smoke for Slicing, 21 demonstrate to your 
days. satisfaction. 





THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Avenue, Toronto 
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The most practical, economical and scientifically correct meat 

grinder knives and plates in existence are the O. K. Knives 

and the C. D. Plates. Proof of these facts is that all the large 

packers and most of the prominent sausagemakers in this and 

foreign countries have adopted the O. K. Knives and 
C. D. Plates as standard equipment in their 
plants. 


The C. D. Reversible angie hole plate 
and the O. K. Reversible angle hole 
plate are a tremendous achievement! 
They will outwear any two other plates. 
Write today for more particulars. 


Send for our catalog and price list giv- 
ing detailed information and construc- 
The O. K. Knife tive advice on how to take care of your 
—showing one meat grinder. 
blade detached— 
can be changed 


nb aman & The Specialty 


knife for immediate use. 


A KNIFE for ALL Manufacturers Sales Co. 
MAKES and STYLES of 


Grinders in existence. 2021 Grace Street, Chicago, Illinois 














CLEANS HAM BOILERS 


all kinds — all sizes — all shapes 
QUICKER, CHEAPER, BETTER 











Three revolving brushes revolving in cleaning 
solution remove all residue, burnt fat and 
brine from Ham Boilers. Sturdy, fast and 
labor saving, only a few seconds required to 
keep Ham Boilers in perfect condition. No 
skill or effort required to operate. Cuts costs 
amazingly! Write for particulars today! 





Made by the makers of the famous 
Adelmann Ham Boilers—“The Kind 
Your Ham Makers Prefer.” 


HAM BOILER 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 
6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: 
Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities— 
Canadian Representative: Goold: Shapley & Muir 

Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


— 
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Hove AND EFFORT ARE 
IMPORTANT ..... BUT 


ACCOMPLISHMENT IS 
THE ACID TEST 


Gestures aren’t achieve- sought the pole, but Peary 
ments... the unfinished reached it—Santos Dumont 
task is just labor lost. Start- and others flirted with 
ers aren’t nearly soimpor- aviation, but the Wright 
tant as finishers—history Brothers flew, even Edison 
seldom records the names_ is remembered only for the 
of those who aspired and _ jobs he finished, not for 
then expired. Trailsto his incompleted experi- 
yesterday are cluttered ments. .. 
with projects that never 
materialized. ..... 


There are many who 
earnestly have sought to 

The ancients discussed produce completely satis- 
steam navigation... but fying greaseproof papers 
nothing happened until ...but it remained for 
Fulton pat theoryinto prac- Rhinelander Paper Com- 
tice...many explorers _ pany to deliver the goods. 


RHINELANDER 
archment 














Z2Av 


SE eNOS Se o 


Bw 
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RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


faye 
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mu0ex* BLISS BOXES 


Are used annually 
for shipping: 

Fresh and Smoked Meats 
Pork Loins 
Dressed Poultry 
Lard, Butterine 
Soap Powder, etc. 
‘Practically all the large Meat 
Packers are using BLISS BOXES. 
They find that BLISS BOXES are 
stronger, lighter, and reduce their 
shipping costs. 
Your Board Mill will furnish the 
boxes. Write us regarding equip- 
ment for assembling and sealing 
them, and for any information 
you may desire pertaining to 


shipping in Fibre Containers. SEALING BLISS BOXES 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Bliss, Latham and Boston Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery 
for All Types of Fibre Containers 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
528 S. Clark Street 185 Summer Street 2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 


ASSEMBLING BLISS BOXES sth wid Chestnut Streets 1981 E. Gist Street H.W. Drinteall Ox 


51 Clementina Street 
































THE HEAVYWEIGHT 


VELVET 
DRIVE Moving tables 
for cutting rooms 


and other departments 
S One of several VELVET 
are substantial, smooth- DRIVE cutting tables re 
: cently built for a large 
running and durable. modern cutting _reom. 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 
machinery and equipment 


718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 
Pat. applied for ri 


— BEMIS BAGS 


The “HALLOWELL” is built very strong to stand IDENTITY Preserved 


heavy work. All corners are well rounded, top is 
beaded, and everything except the running gear is When you ship pork sausage and bologna 
thoroughly galvanized after fabrication. already wrapped in Bemis Covers, printed 


Full data covering the complete “HALLOWELL” with your trademark or label, the iden- 
Lime in tity of your brand is preserved as well as 


BULLETIN 449 the meat’s cleanliness and flavor. Write 


for samples and prices. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|‘@ BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


BRANCHES Specialty Dept.: 420 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA. NEW YORK hee 


AN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT BOX 550 Sr. Louis 
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TO OUR PATRONS EVERYWHERE 


CARRY ON! 


In this Great National 
stints Crisis, the firm of H. J. 


Mayer & Sons Co. stands 





ready to cooperate and 
assist you with a full and 





complete line of the Fin- 


Makers of the genuine 


H} Mayer Special Frank est Sausage Seasonings 


furter, Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and without 
sage), Braunschweiger d M c; 

Liver, Summer (Mett- an eat ures. 
wurst), Chili Con Carne, 


Rouladen Delicatessen and 
Wonder Pork Sausage 


iin Your Credit is Good. Let 


re a ays us take care of your re- 
—only H. J. Mayer ; 


makes the genuine 


©. 3. Bape predate quirements. 


listed. 








Write or wire 
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“B SETTER FLOORS” 


“DREHMANN 
FLOOR BRICK _ 


DREHMANN PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


308 GLENWOOD AVE.PHILADELPHIA PA. 55W.42ND. STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ZEST 1869 





= BUILDS PROFITs! 
||M&MHoG sess 

labor, space. Increases 

melter capacity. Makes 

A single M&M Hog meets fat = poe wed readi. 


all grinding requirements of 
rendering plants. Takes fats, ly. Cuts one 


Sr E E L bones, carcasses, viscera, etc. 


Reduces everything to uni- 

p 20 'D) U a | S$ form degree of fine- 

Subsidiary of 2824-2900 ness at low operating 

WESTERN PIPE & CoO VERMONT S8T. cost! Let us analyze 

STEEL CO. OF =5 BLUE ISLAND, ILL. your requirements and 

CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 make cost-cutting rec- 
CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS commendations. 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT WRITE! 





Le TB LIE || MITTS & MERRILL pena 
GE ws 2 


. wf ¢ Machinery Si 
yop eae ‘y os 3 ed sail q\y* 1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. a oe 


INSULATION [MEAT BAGS 
(oe OF STOCKINETTE 


RINCO COTTON 
CORKBOARD-CORK PIPE COVERING 
Prodan and Prices are Right E.S.HALSTED OM ira 
Cork INSULATION CO.,Inc 64 PEARL ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Gen Offices -154 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK Joseph Wahiman. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
In Chicago: CoRINCO INSULATION Co, Inc 


Send for Catalog <|> and Estimates Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 




















SERVICE and QUALITY 


Along the Entire Weight and Price Range of 


BEEF—HAM—SHEEP—LAMB—BACON—FR ANK—CALF BAGS 


SHIPMENTS WITHIN 24 HOURS 
Tell us the kinds you use. We will make samples of 
stockinette best for your particular needs. And give you 
lowest quotations on them. 


WYNANTSKILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


Austin & Meyer Co. . Ardiszoni W. J. Newman Jos. W. Gates 
Grant Building 99424 a 181 W. Oskdate Ave. 
urgh, Pa. .N. ¥. Alameda, Calif. Glenside, Pa. 
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All eyes are on stainless. 

But many are frankly puzzled by the 
multiplicity of types and grades and names 
of stainless steels. 

How to select the specific Stainless Steel 
to meet a specific requirement? That is the 
puzzle for many a manufacturer eager to 
modernize his product with this new and 
versatile material. 

Illinois Steel Company manufactures a 
comprehensive series of Stainless Steels. 
One of these steels is the one you are seek- 
ing. One of them has the physical and 
metallurgical properties you need. Which 
one? Our engineers will be glad to consult 
with you, study your problem, and present 


Dilinois Steel Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TO FIND THE ONE STAINLESS STEEL 
THAT BEST MEETS YOUR NEEDS 


conclusive evidence as to the particular 
grade of USS Stainless Steel which is ideal 


for your applications. 








Here’s USS 18-8, for instance 


Asteel of unusual resistance 
to corrosion attack, yet one 
which is also inherently 
amenable to virtually every 
mode of working known to 
the metal workers’ art. It 
may be forged, pierced, 
rolled, drawn into finest 
wire, spun, deep drawn, ma- 
chined, welded, and may be 
polished to a beautiful lustre 
which remains untarnished 
even in moist air. 


USS 18-8 is practically 


non-magnetic and is austen- 
itic, hence highly ductile. 

While USS 18-8 is ex- 
tremely versatile, there are 
certain applications in which 
one of theother USS Srain- 
less Steels may better meet 
your requirements. 

There is a USS Stainless 
Steel to meet every require- 
ment. 


Ferritic Austenitic 
USS12&12Z USS 18-8 

USsi7 USS 18-12 

USS 27 USS 25-12 








iy CARNEG 


1E STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 












STAINLESS AND HEAT 
RESISTING STEELS 


USss CHROMIUM-NICKEL ALLOY STEELS ARE PRODUCED UNDER LICENSES OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., NEW YORK, AND FRIED, KRUPP "A. G. OF GERMANY 


SUBSIDIARIES OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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or Cleaning 


Greasy Surfaces 


A product specifically designed to make a 
hard job easy—ROYAL WASHING 
POWDER, was created by a meat packing 
organization which should and does know 
what is required in the cleaning of greasy 


surfaces in the packing plant. Wherever 


grease is found, ROYAL WASHING Soft 


comm< 


POWDER should be used, for it reduces ly the 
qualit; 
; Blar 
of cleaning. been | 
portan 
area, ¢ 


Preponderance of Alkali Ho 


ducted 
with JUST ENOUGH Soap | nois W 


soya k 
soft y 
ROYAL WASHING POWDER is an excellent and with. 
The: 
followi 
with just a sufficient amount of soap to enable easy and meat ] 
‘3 

due to 
agreeably surprised at the results obtained. the pa 
weighi 
200 Ib: 
2.4 

ble to 


pore = 

on rien 

I tered ¢ 
\ \ ) y /) 


time and labor costs—and does a better job 


most economical cleaning agent. High in alkali content 


quick rinsing. We are confident that you will be 


as 200 
or “me 
isfacto 
deficiey 

a 
conditi 
pork p 


WASHING POWDER The © 


the dire 
professo 


* ARMOUR XS COMPANY: Industrial Soap Din. B=. 
1355 W. 3ist St. Chicago, ll tg date 
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Soft hogs are becoming more 
common in the Corn Belt, former- 
ly the home of the firm, good- 
quality hog. 

Blame for this condition has 
been put on the increasing im- 
portance of soya beans in this 
area, and their use as hog feed. 


However, experiments con- 
ducted at the University of Illi- 
nois would seem to indicate that 
soya beans do not cause as much 
soft pork as they are credited 
with. 


These experiments point to the 
following facts of interest to the 
meat packer: 


1. Much of the soft pork is 
due to farmers attempting to meet 
the packer requirement for a hog 
weighing in the neighborhood of 
200 Ibs. 


2. In most cases it is impossi- 


ble to produce firm finished pork, 
cutting out a minimum of fat and 
a maximum of lean, from the 
present type of lard hogs slaugh- 
tered at weights which are as low 
as 200 Ibs. 


3. Hogs of the “intermediate” 
or “meat” type are the most sat- 
isfactory, but many of these are 
deficient in firmness and finish. 


4, , Factors other than feed and 
condition are involved in the soft 
pork problem. 


ne be experiments were conducted under 
the direction of Sleeter Bull, associate 
Peeanor of meats at the University of 


Prof. Bull here summarizes his findings 


to date for readers " ZN I 
PROVISIONER rs of THE NATIONAL 





Causes of Soft Pork in Corn Belt Hogs 


Type of Lard Hog Produced Today Said to Be 
As Much the Cause as Certain Kinds of Feeds 


More Soft Pork Studies 


By Sleeter Bull, Associate Professor of 
Meats, University of Illinois. 

The subject of soft pork is one which 
is commanding the attention of both 
producers and packers. 

Several years ago the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station and others found that, 
when soya beans are used in the fat- 
tening hog ration in sufficient amounts 
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SOFT PORK WITHOUT SOYBEANS. 


This carcass of the meat type hog was 
not as firm as is desirable, although the 
hog had never been fed soya beans. 

This indicates that some other factor is 
present in the making of Corn Belt pork 
which is having an influence on firmness. 
Investigations point to type as an in- 
fluence, the difficulty being to produce the 
quality of meat desired at the required 
market weight. 


to furnish the necessary protein, the 
result is soft pork. 


Although many methods of utilizing 
scya beans in the ration for fattening 
hogs have been used, the fact still re- 
mains that we do not know how to use 
them in such a ration without decreas- 
ing the quality of the pork. 

This is a serious matter with the 
producer, especially at this time, when 
his cash is depleted to the extent that 
he cannot use purchased feeds, such as 
tankage, to balance his home-grown 
corn. 


It is doubly serious to the packer at 
a time when it is difficult if not im- 
possible to move any kind of meat into 
consumptive channels at a price which 
will insure a profit to both producer 
and processor. 


Soya Beans in Illinois. 


At the convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in New York 
in 1932, the writer gave some figures 
on the utilization of Illinois’ soya bean 
crop. The state produces something 
over 5,000,000 bushels annually, of 
which over 2,000,000 bushels are sold 
for seed both within and outside the 
state. Nearly 3,000,000 bushels are 
crushed for oil and the residue, soya 
bean oil meal, used for stock feed. 

We have found that the use of soya 
bean oil meal in the hog ration does 
not produce soft pork. 

Only about one-half million bushels 
of harvested beans are left on Illinois 
farms for feeding purposes. The state 
produces about 4,000,000 hogs annually. 
If all the harvested beans available for 
feed were fed to fattening hogs in suffi- 
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cient amounts to balance their rations, 
only about 4 per cent of the hogs mar- 
keted would be soft. 

Since considerable but unknown quan- 
tities of beans are fed to dairy cows, 
brood sows, beef cattle and sheep, it 
seems reasonable to assume that con- 
siderably less than 4 per cent of the 
state’s hog crop should be soft due to 
the feeding of harvested beans. 


Little Soft Pork from Soya Beans. 


According to A. J. Surratt, agricul- 
tural statistician of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the state 
of Illinois, another one-half million 
bushels of beans are grown annually in 
the form of pasture and in corn fields. 
These beans might account for another 
4 per cent of the hog crop being soft. 
Again, a considerable but unknown 
amount of these beans are utilized for 
other livestock. 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, pigs weighing 
125 pounds or more when turned into a 
field of corn and soya beans, produced 
firm pork in 70 cases out of 100, pro- 
vided they make gains of 1% pounds or 
more per day. Slower gaining pigs 
produced firm pork in 50 per cent of 
the cases. Since most hogs weigh at 
least 125 pounds when turned into the 
corn field and make excellent gains 
thereafter, it is reasonable to assume 
that the amount of soft pork from this 
source is small. 


Since Illinois produces more than 
twice as many soya beans as any other 
state, it can be assumed that even a 
smaller proportion of soft pork is pro- 
duced from soya beans by the other 
Corn Belt states. On the other hand, 
the fact remains that the Corn Belt 
producers are marketing considerable 
soft pork. 


I suggested to the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers at the convention 
previously mentioned that the market- 
ing of unfinished hogs, oftentimes of the 
rangy type, might account for a part 
if not a large part of our soft pork. 


Unfinished Hogs Cause Trouble. 


In our swine type studies in 1922-25 
we found that many hogs, especially 
those of rangy type, were soft and un- 
finished when slaughtered at 225 pounds 
live weight. It 1931 the average weight 
of the hogs slaughtered in Chicago was 
233 pounds. In October the average 
weight was 224 pounds, in November 223 
pounds, and in December 223 pounds. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that a large number of hogs were 
slaughtered at weights considerably un- 
der 225 pounds. 


Experiments were conducted in 1931- 
32 at the University of Illinois to study 
the quality of pork from different types 
of hogs slaughtered at light weights. 
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GOOD MEAT TYPE HOG. 


This meat type hog weighed 202 pounds 
when slaughtered, was well finished, but 
nevertheless was slightly soft. It had 
never tasted soya beans. 


Twenty-eight head of purebred Poland 
China pigs of Chuffy type were fed a 
ration of corn, shorts, tankage, and 
alfalfa meal on pasture. Fourteen were 
slaughtered at 175 pounds and 14 at 
200 pounds live weight. Ten head of 
purebred Poland China pigs of Very 
Chuffy type, 10 head of Intermediate 
or “meat” type and 10 head of Rangy 
type were self-fed a ration of corn, 
supplemented with tankage, 2 parts, 
soya bean oil meal. 2 parts, and alfalfa 
meal, 1 part. All hogs were sladgh- 
tered at individual weights of 200 
pounds. 


The chilled carcasses were graded 
as to firmness, market grade and finish. 
A sample of the back fat was taken for 
the determination of the refractive in- 
dex, and in certain questionable cases, 
the iodine number, as further indica- 
tions of firmness. 


Both sides of each carcass were cut 
into wholesale cuts. Each cut from the 
right side was divided into lean, fat, 
skin and bone, in order to determine 
the degree of finish. The ham and belly 
from the left side were cured, smoked 
and then graded for firmness and mar- 
ket grade. 


How the Hogs Dressed Out. 


‘The Chuffy hogs slaughtered at 175 
pounds produced 1 choice, 2 good+, 2 
good, 3 good—, 5 medium and 1 me- 
dium— carcasses. In general, the car- 
casses were unfinished and lacked firm- 
ness. One carcass graded good+, 1 
good, 3 good—, 8 medium and 1 me- 
dium— in finish. Four carcasses were 
graded medium hard, 5 medium soft, 
and 5 soft. Ten hams were No. 1 and 4 
were No. 2. There were 7 No. 1 bel- 
lies, 6 No. 2’s and 1 No. 3. 


The 200-pound Chuffy pigs produced 
2 choice, 3 choice—, 1 good+, 7 good 
and 1 medium— carcasses. In general, 
these carcasses were better than those 
from the 175-poufid hogs, but most of 
them lacked finish and firmness. In 
finish, 1 carcass graded choice, 2 
good+-, 6 good, 1 good—, 1 medium-+, 
and 2 medium. The 200-pound hogs 
produced 5 medium hard, 6 medium soft, 
and 3 soft carcasses. All the hams 
graded No. 1, 10 bellies graded No. 1, 
and 4 bellies No. 2. 

As previously noted, the Very Chuffy, 
Intermediate and Rangy hogs were all 
slaughtered at 200 pounds live weight. 
The Very Chuffy hogs produced 4 
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choice, 1 choice—, and 5 good+ car. 
casses. The carcasses were short, thick 
and in 8 cases, overfinished. The finish 
of the other 2 carcasses was excellent, 
In spite of their high degree of finish 
most of these carcasses were lacking 
more or less in firmness. One wag 
hard, 5 were medium hard, 3 were me. 
dium soft and 1 was soft. 


There were 4 No. 1 hams and 6 No, 
2 hams, the lower grade of the latter 
being due to overfinish. All these would 
have made No. 1 skinned hams. The 
hams were very short in the shank, 
This lot produced 2 No. 1, 6 No. 2 and 
2 No. 8 bellies. Most of the bellies 
were over-done and lacked uniformity 
of thickness, being especially thick on 
the top. 


Results Point One Way. 


The Intermediate hogs produced 3 
choice+, 1 choice, 3 choice—, 1 good+, 
and 2 good carcasses. Four of them 
were excellent in finish, 3 were good+, 
2 were good and 1 was medium. Al- 
though most of these carcasses were 
fairly well finished, many were deficient 
in firmness. Three carcasses were me- 
dium hard (these 3 carcasses were 
graded excellent in finish), 4 were me. 
dium soft, and 3 were soft. There were 
9 No. 1 and 1 No. 2 hams and 6 No. 
1 and 4 No. 2 bellies. 


The Rangy hogs cut out 2 choice+, 
2 choice—, 1 good+, and 5 good car- 
casses. Two carcasses were excellent 
in finish, 1 was good+, 3 were good, 
2 were good—, 1 was medium-+, and1 
was medium. One of the Rangy car: 
easses graded medium hard (this car- 
eass was excellent in finish). Four 
were medium soft and 5 were soft. The 
Rangy carcasses produced 7 No. 1 hams, 
3 No. 2 hams, 5 No. 1 bellies and 5 No. 
2 bellies. 


Where Soft Hogs Come From. 


The results of these experiments in- 
dicate that it is impossible in the ma- 
jority of cases to produce firm, finished 
pork, cutting out a minimum of fat and 
a maximum of lean cuts, from the pres- 
ent prevalent types of lard hogs slaugh- 
tered at weights as low as 200 pounds. 

Furthermore, a part, and or a 
large part, of the increase in soft hogs 
in the Corn Belt probably is due to 
a futile effort on the part of the pro- 
ducer to supply the demand of the 
packer for light, lean hogs by market- 
ing light weight, immature, underfin- 
ished hogs which kill soft. 

These experiments also show that 
hogs of the Very Chuffy type, when fed 
on a hardening ration and slaughtered 
at 200 pounds, may produce pork of 
unsatisfactory firmness, even when 
overfinished. Such hogs may be over- 
done at this weight. 

None of the types studied satisfac- 
torily supplied the demands of the 
packer for small, lean, firm cuts whet 
slaughtered at 200 pounds. 

The hogs of the Intermediate o 
“meat” type most nearly filled the re 
quirements, but many of them were 
ficient in firmness and in finish. 
Rangy hogs were not so good in 
respects as the Intermediate. The Very 
Chuffy hogs were entirely too fat for 
the present day trade and lacked some 
what in firmness. 

Apparently, there are other factors 
than feed and condition involved in 
soft pork problem. Further 
ments are being conducted. 
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Use of Charcoal Briquets as a 
Fuel in the Smokehouse 


Scientific investigation and 
practical experience have taken 
most of the guesswork out of 
meat smoking. Instead of leav- 
ing smoking operations up to the 
smokehouse foreman and hoping 
for satisfactory results, progres-" 
sive operators have worked out 
exact smoking schedules for every 
product. 


Knowing the proper times and 
temperatures for all cuts, the 
problem of smoking then becomes 
largely one of close control. Re- 
cording thermometers, which give 
an accurate record of the smoke- 
house temperature for every 
minute of the day, provide the 
necessary check. 


Several methods are used to 
heat smokehouses. 


The earliest, and one still used suc- 
cessfully by some packers, is burning 
hardwood in the firepits. In this case 
both heat and smoke are produced in 
the one operation. Smoking with hard- 
wood requires more attention than some 
other methods. 


Methods of Smoking. 


Later methods make use of steam 
coils for heat and a gas flame over 
which hardwood sawdust is smoldered 
to produce smoke. In this system an 
automatic temperature regulator gen- 
erally is installed in the steam line to 
hold the temperature of the house at 
the required point. 


One of the latest fuels for smoking 
is charcoal briquets. These have been 
on the market for about three years 
and are liked by packers using them. 


In the manufacture of this fuel pow- 
dered hardwood charcoal is mixed with 
a suitable binder, and compressed under 
pressure of several tons into compact, 
pillow-shaped blocks about 2 in. square. 
They are used both as a fuel to heat 
the smokehouse and to smoulder hard- 
wood sawdust to produce smoke. 


These briquets withstand much rough 
handling, and because they are prac- 
tically waterproof the problem of stor- 
ing them is not a serious one. About 
one-half the space per 1,000 B.t.u. is 
required for charcoal briquets storage 
as for hardwood. 


Comparing Wood and Charcoal. 

When burned these briquets produce 
no smoke, sparks or odor and give a 
steady dry heat from a flame about 
1% in. high. The heat value is approxi- 
mately 13,800 B.t.u. per pound—about 


twice that of wood. Another impor- 
tant characteristic claimed for charcoal 
briquets is that they contain less than 
8 per cent moisture, practically no heat 
being wasted in vaporization. 


Wood contains approximately 30 per 
cent water, and half of the heat value 
is lost in vaporizing this water. Due 
to the dry and even heat produced, it 
is claimed charcoal briquettes will dry 
meats very quicklv. A considerable 
saving in shrinkage is also obtained, 
it is said. 

Charcoal briquets are burned in a 
specially-constructed stove or burner. 
There are several types of these stoves 
on the market, but all are of more or 
less similar design. A very efficient 
and simple type is shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. This was 
designed by one of the large manufac- 
turers of charcoal products. 

Stove Serves Two Purposes. 

Frame of this stove is constructed of 
heavy boiler-plate. The briquets are 
burned in the grate which is 6 in. above 
the floor. About 12 in. above the grate 
is a hopper 30 in. long, 20 in. wide and 
4% in. deep in which the sawdust is 
placed. 


This hopper is designed to serve a 
two-fold purpose: 

1—To keep the sawdust evenly dis- 
tributed over the heated area, thus pro- 
ducing a uniform volume of smoke; 

2—To act as a heat reflector, throwing 
the heat out the sides of the stove and 
dispersing it equally throughout the 
house. This latter function prevents 





MEAT SMOKING STOVE. 


No elaborate equipment is required to 
use charcoal briquets in the smokehouse. 
They are easily ignited and burn without 
smoke or odor. 

In this stove, designed by the Tennessee 
Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., there is 
a lower grate on which the briquets are 
burned. Above this is the hopper in which 
the sawdust to be smoldered is placed. 
The hopper is built with flaring sides to 
aid in securing better heat distribution 
throughout the smokehouse. 





HIGH IN HEAT UNITS. 
Charcoal briquets contain about 13,500 


B.t.u. per pound, twice as much as well 
seasoned hardwood. Moisture content is 
small, so that there is little heat loss in 
vaporization. Use of charcoal briquets as 
a fuel in the smokehouse reduces smok- 
ing time and shrink, it is said, producing 
products of good color and flavor. The 
briquets measure about 2% in. square and 
are produced by mixing powdered charcoal 
with a suitable binder and compressing 
under high pressure. 

the formation of a “hot-spot” in the 


space directly above the stove. 


In a smokehouse about 8 ft. wide, 10 
ft. long, and 20 ft. high one stove is 
said to be sufficient. In larger houses 
two stoves should be used. These are 
placed in such positions that a uniform 
temperature may be obtained. The 
stove size can also be varied to suit 
particular conditions. 


Due to the dry, steady and even heat 
of the charcoal briquets and the uni- 
form smoke produced from the smolder- 
ing sawdust, the claim is made that the 
meats take on a uniform and attractive 
color and a very good flavor. Consid- 
erable savings in shrink and smoking 
time are also made, it is said. 


Tests Brought Better Methods. 


In the past, it seems, not a great deal 
of attention has been paid to the care- 
ful selection of smokehouse operators. 
It appears to have been the general 
opinion among packinghouse executives 
that the position was of slight impor- 
tance and required little or no intelli- 
gence on the part of the operator. Con- 
sequently, it was not unusual for the 
smokehouse operator to be the actual 
cause of a loss in shrinkage sometimes 
equivalent to more than his weekly 
salary. This was due to the fact that 
he had no knowledge or means of reg- 
ulating temperatures. Frequently the 
fire became too hot and excess shrink- 
age resulted. 

Ultimately some packers, realizing 
the losses incurred, began to study the 
problem. They installed recording ther- 
mometers in the smokehouses and re- 
quired the meats to be weighed both 
before and after smoking. These tests 
afforded a very effective check on the 
efficiency of smokehouse operations. 

Introduction of the improved methods 
of smoking has moved the meat indus- 
try a step forward. Most packers ap- 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Facts About Pork Prices 


Institute Head Corrects False 
Ideas on Price Trends 


When the President’s. proclama- 
tion closed the banks of the coun- 
try and business was temporarily 
suspended, meat packers came to 
the rescue of livestock producers 
by standing ready to buy, with 
sound credit, all livestock that 
came to market. 

Their action prevented complete 
paralysis of marketing activities, 
assured producers a market and 
consumers an adequate supply of 
meat at reasonable prices. 


Yet because of a trading flurry 
in a single item, at least one news- 
paper accused packers of boosting 
food prices when no one else was 
doing it. 

Part played by the meat pack- 
ing industry in meeting the na- 
tional emergency of the past week 
is indicated in the following letter 
from the head of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers to a news- 
paper which published erroneous 
reports concerning meat prices: 


Keeping the Markets Open. 
Chicago, March 9, 1933. 
Editor The Chicago Tribune: 


Articles in “The Tribune” today and 
yesterday, in commenting on the rise in 
pork prices, might be construed to 
imply that the advances were not justi- 
fied by conditions of supply and de- 
mand. We should like to acquaint you 
and your readers with the exact facts, 
which are as follows: 


1. The primary concern of the in- 
dustry since the banks were closed has 
been to keep the livestock markets open, 
so that the supply of meat might be 
uninterrupted, and fresh pork prices 
kept down to a reasonable level. Pack- 
ers worked vigorously with livestock 
commission men and others to accom- 
plish this and have stood ready, with 
unimpeachable credit, to buy all the 
livestock that came to market. 

2. The number of hogs arriving at 
the principal markets on Monday and 
Tuesday was only about half the normal 
supply. Hog prices advanced sharply. 
Consumers apparéntly were apprehen- 
sive as to the adequacy of supplies and 
their demand for meat was relatively 
strong. 


3. When announcement was made on 
Monday by the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change that the Chicago livestock mar- 
ket would be closed after three o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon, buyers of pork be- 
came somewhat panicky and bid prices 
up rapidly for the limited supplies that 
were available. 


4. Prices of cured products changed 
little, which shows clearly that the rise 
in fresh pork prices was due entirely to 
conditions of supply and demand. The 
supply of cured products was more 
nearly normal than the supply of fresh 
cuts, because of the fact that curing 
requires roughly from twenty to ninety 
days or more, and adequate stocks are 
in storage. Current supplies of cured 
products therefore are not dependent 
on current receipts of hogs to the same 
extent that supplies of fresh pork are. 


No Advantage Taken. 

It is evident that if the packing in- 
dustry had been trying to take advan- 
tage of the situation, and had the power 
to control prices—which it does not 
have—prices of cured products also 
would have advanced sharply. 


5. Pork loins constitute only a very 
small percentage of the pork carcass, 
and are in relatively greater demand 
than other fresh cuts. Consequently, 
when the supply becomes restricted and 
the demand is strong, prices advance 
sharply. When conditions of supply 
and demand are reversed, prices drop 
equally sharply. The price of fresh 
pork loins fluctuates more rapidly and 
more widely than that of any other cut 
of meat, and therefore is not represen- 
tative of meat prices, or even pork 
prices, as a whole. 


Just About Broke Even. 

6. With the sharp increase in hog 
prices and with unit costs higher be- 
cause of the greatly decreased volume, 
packers’ hog operations at Chicago on 
Monday and Tuesday were not much 
better than on a break-even basis; that 
is, the cost of hogs, plus expenses, about 
equalled the aggregate current value 
of all the products. In some cases hog 
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operations showed small profits; in 
other cases, small losses. 

7. With the decision of the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange on Tuesday after- 
noon not to close the Yards, and with 
increased supplies of hogs on Wednes- 
day and today, prices of hogs and of 
pork declined sharply again. 

8. The future course of fresh pork 
prices will depend on the supply of hogs 
coming to market. This will depend 
considerably on whether the exchanges 


“keep open, and this in turn depends 


largely on whether packers’ checks for 
livestock and dealers’ checks for meats 
can be cleared. If the exchanges close, 
the packing industry will still stand 
ready to buy every hog that comes to 
market, but not as many will come. 

As a matter of fairness to the pack- 
ing industry, we shall appreciate it if 
you will publish this letter in an early 
issue. 

Very truly yours, 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, President. 
fe - 
LOS ANGELES HOG SLAUGHTERS, 


Record hog slaughter was reported 
for Los Angeles county, Calif., during 
January, 1938, when a total of 101,094 
hogs were killed under federal and state 
inspection. Cattle, calf and_ sheep 
slaughter showed a decline, the decrease 
in cattle slaughter being only slightly 
lower than that of the previous Janu- 
ary, while sheep and lamb slaughter 
showed a sharp decrease. 

fe - 
TULSA YARDS INCORPORATE. 


The Oklahoma secretary of state has 
granted a charter to the Tulsa Stock- 
yards Corporation, Tulsa, with a capital 
stock of $75,000. 








This Provision Market Did Not Suspend 


During the past week many trading organizations have been 
unable to function owing to the financial emergency. ‘This has 
made packers, traders and buyers realize anew the value of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Closing prices on 
all provision markets were available to them because this daily 
price service has functioned without interruption during the bank 


holiday. 


In the preparation of these reports the market is followed 
carefully, from both buying and selling standpoints. Prices are 
based on representative actual trades only, and a general resume 
is made of the market on each commodity reported. 


Buyers and sellers who have this report on their desks each 
morning not only have actual prices availabie to them, but a picture 


of the market as it is. 


This daily price report, with the record of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER back of it guaranteeing its unbiased and accurate 
character, has proved invaluable during this emergency. It 
be found equally valuable as a basis of settlement week in and week 
out during the year. Buyers and sellers who have so used it are 


gratified at their results. 
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What New Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Thinks of the Situation 


No branch of the federal gov- 
ernment is more closely associated 
with the meat packing industry 
than the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Consequently the man who 
heads that department and directs 
that part of the national policy 
relating to agriculture is a man 
certain to be closely related to the 
meat packing industry. 

The new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Henry A. Wallace, comes 
from Iowa, the heart of the Corn 
Belt. As editor of “Wallace’s 
Farmer” he has expressed himself 
freely regarding the needs of 
agriculture, especially that part 
of it which devotes itself prima- 
rily to the production of hogs and 
beef cattle. 


Commenting on his new duties, Mr. 
Wallace said that “in going to Wash- 
ington in this new administration I hope 
to attack the problems of this day with 
as much courage and vigor as my 
father brought to the same task twelve 
years ago.” He feels that he has an 
advantage over his father, who was 
Secretary of Agriculture in the Hard- 
ing cabinet, because he has the privi- 
lege of working under a chief who is 
“entirely sympathetic toward agricul- 
ture, and completely determined to use 
every means at his command to restore 
farm buying power.” 

He is of the opinion that both the 
White House and Congress are in the 
hands of “allies of the farm cause.” 


His Views on Domestic Allotment. 


Packers may wonder where Mr. Wal- 
lace stands on domestic allotment. In 
a signed article appearing in his publi- 
cation early in February, he said: 

“More and more I notice that busi- 
ness men theoretically are in favor of 
doing everything possible for the farm- 
ers, but they don’t want anything done 
which will interfere in the slightest 
with their own particular business. For 
my own part I am convinced that the 
proper thing for organized agriculture 
is to press simultaneously for both the 
domestic allotment plan and the honest 
dollar. Pressing for the honest dollar 
converts many of the financial people 
to the necessity for the domestic allot- 
ment plan. Pressing for the allotment 
plan converts many packers and millers 
to the need for the honest dollar. 

“Both the domestic allotment plan 
and the honest dollar are needed. At 
one time the political situation may be 
such as to warrant greater emphasis on 


the one than the other, but I trust that 
the farm organizations will continue to 
press resolutely along both lines.” 


Calls It “Political Dynamite.” 


In a later issue of his publication Mr. 
Wallace said: “I well recognize that 
the domestic allotment plan is filled with 
political dynamite. It is easy, there- 
fore, for those who have selfish busi- 
ness interests to serve or political ob- 
jectives to gain to attack the domestic 
allotment plan. But I wish to call the 
attention of these people and the farm- 
ers who are instinctively against con- 
trol of production to the very real 
problem which the farmers are now 
up against.” 

This is the problem of the 50,000,000 
surplus acres for the product of which 
there has been no effective demand 
abroad during the past two years, he 
said. 

“Are the millers, packers and the 
grain trade irrevocably opposed to any 
orderly method of retiring the surplus 
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acres in the United States? Do they 
wish to see the surplus continue indefi- 
nitely and hammer the farmer over the 
head for another five or ten years with 
the lead pipe of low prices? They say 
they are in favor of lower taxes and 
lower tariffs on manufactured goods to 
be imported from Europe. All this is 
fine, but do they think that these meas- 
ures are sufficient to restore purchasing 
power to American agriculture? 


“Personally I hope the packers, the 
millers and the grain trade will co- 
operate with organized agriculture in 
developing a well-thought-out scheme 
for the orderly retreat of our surplus 
acreage.” 


Farmers’ Cash Market for Hogs. 

All of which would seem to point to 
the fact that, should the domestic allot- 
ment plan as relates to hogs be revived, 
the new Secretary of Agriculture would 
be inclined to lend it his support. 


“If Mr. Wallace can devise some 
means of seeing that the meat packing 
industry is not left ‘holding the bag’,” 
says one packer observer, “or is not 
placed in the position of ruining the 
farmer’s cash market for hogs, the 
domestic allotment plan might have 
more alluring aspects.” 


Local Remedies Like Hog Tax 
Will Not Cure Farmer’s Ills 


The “domestic allotment” plan 
as applied to hogs would result in 
higher prices to the consumer and 
an unsatisfactory market, without 
proportionately increased returns 
to hog producers. 

This is the conclusion of Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, professor emeri- 
tus of political economy at Colum- 
bia University, as a result of an 
analysis of the domestic allotment 
bill passed by the House of Repre- 
—- insofar as it applies to 

ogs. 


He is of the opinion that domestic 
allotment will not solve the farmers’ 
problems. The evils from which the 
farmer and the rest of the country suf- 
fer are international in origin, he says, 
and the remedy must be international 
in scope. Domestic legislation must be 
in harmony with, and not at cross pur- 
poses to, international life. 


Professor Seligman has an unusual 
background on which to base his judg- 
ment as to the value of such a meas- 
ure. He was expert adviser to the 
League of Nations’ committee on econ- 
omics and finance, has been a member 
of the New York state tax commission 
and financial adviser to Cuba. He is 
editor of “Political Science Quarterly.” 


Following is an abstract of Professor 
Seligman’s analysis of the bill, issued 
by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers: 

Artificial Economic Bars. 


“The object to be attained by the 
farm allotment bill is a praiseworthy 
one, but it involves an artificial inter- 
ference with economic tendencies which 
renders success, to say the least, very 
problematical. 

“The disruption of market conditions 
and the destruction of a ready cash 
market for hogs which would follow 
application of the allotment plan will, 
without much doubt, engender resent- 
ment among the producers and destroy 
the harmonious relations between farm- 
er and meat packer which have been 
built up during recent years. 


“Under the bill the adjustment charge 
levied on the packer and payable to the 
farmer is to be the difference between 
the price received for hogs by producers 
in the local markets and a given sum 
which rises from 3% cents a pound to 
the pre-war purchasing ‘parity’ of about 
7% cents. 


Trouble at the Start. 


“These provisions would cause trouble 
if the prices specified were even 
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slightly under 3% cents, but the initial 
difficulties would be as nothing com- 
pared with those that would be encoun- 
tered later on when the adjustment 
charge ‘was increased. As the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture raised the adjust- 
ment charge higher and higher, which 
he is authorized to do under the bill, 
what will happen to prices? 


“The packer is now charging for hog 
products just as much as the market 
will stand and has, during the past 
year, virtually earned no profit at all. 
He has, therefore, little or no margin 
from which to pay the adjustment 
charge. He figures out that under ac- 
tual conditions any attempt on his part 
to increase the price of pork products 
would, with the existing low purchasing 
power of his customers and the keen 


competition of substitutes, lead to a 
falling off in the demand. 


“He will, therefore, be apt to be 
rather conservative in his purchases of 
hogs. As a consequence there will, in 
all probability, be more hogs at the 
public markets than the packers would 
care to handle. What will be the effect 
upon prices? It must be remembered 
that when fat hogs once come to the 
markets they are almost never returned 
to the producers. They must be sold, 
and sold at once. The natural result 
will inevitably be a fall in the price of 
hogs. 

Forcing Down Hog Prices. 

“With every decline of hog prices, 
however, the Secretary of Agriculture 
will gradually increase, as he is directed 
to do, the adjustment charge. But with 
every week that this process continues, 
the market price will be apt to fall still 
further. 

“The meat packer is almost like the 
wholesale dealer in strawberries. He 
must at any time put a price on his 
products that will move them into con- 
sumption before they deteriorate. He 
is in the position of always having to 
take small losses on his sales rather 
than run the risk of suffering greater 
losses on account of the deterioration 
- stocks. He must sell at the mar- 

et. 


“The market price of pork, however, 
depends not only upon the supply in 
hand but upon the effective demand as 
influenced primarily by the purchasing 
power of the consumers and by the 
price of the other meats or foods that 
compete with pork. 


Farmer Depends on Packer. 


“There is such a mass consumption 
of pork that there is always a ready 
market for the product. Moreover this 
demand is very elastic, fluctuating from 
day to day according to the price. While 
the price is influenced by the demand, 
the demand is reciprocally influenced 
by the price. 

“What the farmer, therefore, can get 
for his hogs depends upon how much 
the packer can get for pork and lard. 
How much the packer can get for these 
products depends upon the purchasing 
power of the consumer, upon the price 
of substitutes and in part on the export 
market. 


“One of the leading contentions ad- 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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Letters to the | 

Constructive comments and interesting 
information invited for this column. Anony- 
mous commurications will be ignored. 


DARK CUTTING BEEF. 


Erie, Pa., Feb. 27, 1933. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I read with interest in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of Febru 25 the article 
by David L. Mackintosh on “Dark Cut- 
ting Beef.” 

I would like to add one or two sug- 
gestions which might be worked out. 
My experience has proved that in the 
fall of the year bluegrass cattle from 
the state of Kentucky cut dark and 
sticky after the first frost. I believe 
the chilly cool nights have something 
to do with these cattle cutting dark, 
due to a changed blood condition. 

I also believe that overheated and ex- 
cited animals very often cut dark. 


I do not agree entirely with Mr. 
Mackintosh that dark cutting meat is 
as palatable as nice bright cutting 
meat, for my experience shows that 
dark sticky meat does not have the 
same juicy mellow taste and flavor that 
bright cutting beef has. 

If the Kansas experiment station can 
determine the real cause for dark cut- 
ting meat it will mean a saving of 
many, many dollars to the packing in- 
dustry. 








Yours truly, 
SCHAFFNER Bros. COMPANY, 
Alfred H. Schaffner, Vice Pres. 





FISH AND REINDEER. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 28. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

The livestock and meat industry, ac- 
customed to competition from all sorts 
of foodstuffs, now has the unusual and 
rather disquieting knowledge that at 
least two directly competitive food 
products are being publicized by fed- 
eral and state departments of agricul- 
ture. 

Probably the most astounding bit of 
propaganda work ever undertaken by a 
state department of agriculture is that 
in the interests of fish sellers in Cali- 
fornia. Carrying the official endorse- 
ment and active cooperation of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agricul- 
ture, a drive is being made to increase 
sales of fish, which of course, would 
replace meat, adopting the slogan: 
“Make Tuesday Fish Day, Too!” An 
intensive campaign is being carried on 
among consumers throughout the state 
to encourage greater fish consumption. 


Just what nossible connection there 
can be between fish and agriculture is 
difficult for the livestock producer to 
comprehend. Of all the food products, 
there is nothing farther removed from 
agriculture than fish. They live in the 
water, are pulled out of the water, and 
are fed no products of the soil. 


The land that is grazed by livestock 
is taxed for the upkeep of the State 
Department of Agriculture; the land 
that produces feed for livestock is 
taxed; and livestock is taxed. The same 
state agency that is largely supported 
by taxes collected from stockmen and 
farmers is doing nothing to boost meat 
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sales; while at the same time spending 
the state’s money to aid one of their 
chief competitors of livestock and agri- 
culture. 

Not far removed from this strange 
idea of cooperation is the effort of the 
United States Department of the In- 
terior to foster and encourage pro- 
duction of reindeers for meat purposes 
in Alaska. Federal employees have 
aided in building up reindeer herds in 
Alaska and now are aiding the reindeer 
ranchers to peddle the meat jn the 
United States, with California regarded 
as one of the great potential markets, 

The federal government is attempt- 
ing to make direct sales to hotels and 
restaurants, offering deer carcasses 
f.o.b. Los Angeles at ten cents a pound. 

No one can_ mistake that every 
pound of reindeer meat and every 
pound of fish sold through the aid of 
government and state onpes Te- 
places that much beef, veal, lamb and 
pork produced by our farmers and 
stockmen. 

If domestic meats were scarce, or if 
prices were so high that many of our 
population would be unable to buy meat, 
these strange government campaigns 
might be construed for the good of the 
general public. But even then, not in 
the name of agriculture. 


Yours for meat, 
J. A. McNAuGHTON. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Jersey City, N. J. March 2, 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


With age comes wisdom. The wise 
man keeps abreast of the times, and I 
feel that THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
is necessary to a man in the meat in- 
dustry to keep him alive in this hectic 
age. 

Yours sincerely, 


FRED F. FINKELDEY. 
ie 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
during Nov., 1932, with comparisons, 
based on a from packers repre- 
senting nearly 75 per cent of the total 


federal inspected slaughter, as reported 
by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
—Cattle——_  ——Hogs—— Sheep ané 
Tambe 
cs 

a] =] .-] 

a ar 
Ef ah £ & al 
a2 Of me & @ aS AR 

1981. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pet. 
Jan. 50.83 45.91 3.26 55.45 44.20 .35 94.94 5.08 
Feb. 52.47 44.36 3.17 55.38 44.19 .43 96.00 4.00 

. 58.14 43.86 3.00 54.72 44.75 .53 95.24 4.76 
Apr. 56.80 40.12 8.08 52.10 47.34 .56 92.22 1.78 
May 57.86 38.54 3.60 48.25 51.19 .56 92.23 7.77 
June 54.89 37.73 8.79 43.52 55.84 .64 95.09 4.1 
July 58.36 37.80 8.84 36.85 62.42 .73 95.75 4.25 
Aug. 57.32 38.69 3.99 34.11 65.20 .69 94.73 5.27 
Sept. 55.15 41.13 3.72 42.52 56.93 .55 95.72 4.28 
Oct. 51.28 44.64 4.08 48.82 50.68 .50 95.11 4.8 
Nov. 51.00 45.67 3.33 53.12 46.45 .43 95.45 4.55 
54.10 42.92 2.98 54.11 45.59 .30 96.17 3.8 
Ay. 64.75 41.75 8.50 49.91 49.60 .49 94.86 5.14 
1982. 
Jan. 56.04 40.53 3.43 54.07 45.66 .27 97.01 2.00 
Feb. 60.26 87.16 2.58 51.26 48.36 .38 97.15 2.8 
Mar. 58.68 38.59 2.73 50.71 48.81 .48 97.01 2.90 
Apr. 58.59 38.34 3.07 49.25 50.07 08 95.00 491 
ay 57.84 38.25 3.91 49.05 50.36 .59 97.01 2.9 
June 56.23 39.81 3.96 47.56 51.70 .74 96.68 8.81 
July 56.14 39.79 4.07 41.82 57.44 .74 96.42 3.58 
Aug. 51.88 43.69 4.43 40.51 58.88 .61 96.15 3.8% 
Sept. 47.92 47.51 4.57 44.11 55.28 .61 95.50 4.50 
46.92 49.62 3.46 45.85 53.69 .46 95.67 4.8 

Nov. 49.80 46.78 3.42 48.97 50.62 .41 94.36 5.04 

Dec. 53.19 43.58 3.28 51.97 47.73 .30 95.99 401 
Av. 54.36 42.06 3.58 48.60 50.90 .50 96.17 3.8 
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cir these fresh pork cuts, which always fluctuate 
zri- . . . 

| E; D I | ’ O R I A | sharply in reflection of hog supplies, should have 
nge L been singled out as an index of the entire market 














: : for meat, is something of a puzzle. Beef and lamb 
7 Meat Industry Meets An Emergency and cured meats, as well as some fresh pork cuts, 


ses ar : were obtainable at low prices. But failure to 
ave The meat packing industry, along with the rest : , 
te: of the nation, came to business last Monday morn- recognise all the facts cast a sharp reflection on 


the ing faced with the fact that the President of the the poring: fatustey. 





or United States had declared a four-day bank holi- ae ap ag kage Prices by ——— — 
apt- day. Accustomed to buying livestock on a day- a ree sung ; : Poet tecitog ttn ca *~ ; ieee 
= to-day cash basis, packers were confronted with : cane nF aga teed a “4 sia prt e 
ond. the problem of how to pay for their raw material. *7SUtute oO erican Meat Packers, which ap- 
very This was particularly true on the great markets, Pears elsewhere in this issue of THE NATIONAL 
a where buying is done through the medium of a PROVISIONER. 


re- commission merchant to whom the equivalent of The truth of the matter is that, while the finan- 
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increases, and in the latter days of the week many 
markets settled down to their usual routine. 
Trucks played an increasing part in transporting 
livestock to market throughout the week. 


Small hog supplies of the early days of this 
period resulted in a great shortage in fresh pork 
cuts. This extreme shortage followed on the 
heels of weeks of low supplies of loins and a few 
other cuts generally sold fresh. Demand was far 
in excess of supply and prices rose rapidly. A 
similar price rise was not evident in other fresh 
meats or in cured meats, which showed only small 
increases. 


A Chicago newspaper attributed a “boost in 
meat prices” to the wholesale trade. Just why 


ps cash is paid when animals are driven over the cial emergency placed many barriers in the way 

packer’s scales. of the orderly conduct of business in the buying 
= These commission merchants had their problem. 0f livestock and the manufacture, sale and distri- 
reat, This problem grew out of the fact that under the ution of meat products, the meat packing indus- 
_ packers and stockyards act commission men are ‘Y has conducted its business so as to guarantee 
t in required to give bond for the transmission of the to the public an ample supply of one of its basic 

money they receive for livestock to the owner of [o0ds at moderate price levels. 

that livestock. In view of their inability to trans- 
. mit cash back to the farmer or give checks that Not So Good It Can’t Be Better 

would be liquid, these agencies were loath to sell Aes : : 
ES. ‘ —e , . ccidental deaths in the United States dropped 
< livestock without first having obtained from the jing per cent last year. It is good to know that 
t: owner his agreement to accept checks payable 9509 people are alive and well today who would 
wise when the bank holiday was over. The large have died by mishaps if the previous accidental 
—t number of small shipments presented some diffi- geath rate had not been checked. It is encourag- 
; culty in the securing of such releases, but arrange- ing to know that automobile fatalities dropped for 
rectic ments finally were made at all major markets by the first time last year, and that the decrease— 

which livestock was sold subject to such settle- thirteen per cent—is sufficient to indicate that our 
Y. ment. This was followed by an order of the Secre- streets and highways are becoming safer. 

tary of the Treasury that funds be made availabl . But we can hardly feel complacent with the acci- 
=D. for moving foodstuffs, and including livestock in 440+ death toll still hovering close to the 90,000 
_— aa amgny. . mark, and we agree with the National Safety 
epre- _ In view of the handicaps surrounding market- (oynej] that much remains to be done. When 
Low ing, producers were advised during the early dayS aytomobiles still claim 29,500 lives a year, we 
a of the week by some of the selling agencies to must admit that motor transportation exacts a 
eep and withhold all but fat animals that could not be held heavy sacrifice in life andlimb. Even 28,000 home 

without loss. This resulted in sharp curtailment fatalities a year indicate rather clearly that the 
H of receipts during this early period. But with home is still anything but a haven of safety. 
i arrangements for payment receipts showed marked Safety experts tell us that about ninety per cent 


of all accidents are caused by sheer carelessness 
and thoughtlessness on the part of the individual. 
That ninety per cent would be eliminated, then, if 
we would take safety as seriously as we do many 
lesser problems. Apparently we are headed in the 
right direction, but we have a long road to travel. 
The safety record of last year was good, but not 
nearly so good that it cannot be improved. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Handling D. S. Meats 


A Southern packer asks for informa- 
tion regarding the handling of dry salt 
meats. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We kill all grades of hogs and want to dry salt 
a good deal of this meat. Now and then we will 
put hams down in dry salt cure, as well as the 
usual cuts that are so handled. Will you give us 
information on the handling of such meats? 


All cuts intended for dry salt cure 
should be handled promptly between 
cutting floor and dry salt cellar. Cuts 
containing lean are usually pumped on 
the put-down, also on overhauling. Some 
packers limit the number of strokes, 
while others prefer a greater number of 
short strokes instead of a few long 
strokes. All side meats are pumped 
under the brisket, under and over the 
blade bone, around the tail bone and 
along the loin. 

On the put-down and at all overhaul- 
ings all cuts are put through a 100 deg. 
plain pickle bath before salting, and 
lean parts of cuts such as hams, shoul- 
ders, etc., are sprinkled with saltpeter, 
3 to 4 oz. of saltpeter being used to 
each 100 lbs. of meat. This is done 
before salting. 

For 100 gals. of pump pickle add 8 
Ibs. of sodium nitrate or 10 Ibs. of 
potassium nitrate or saltpeter to 100 
deg. plain pickle. Chill to 36 degs. 
temperature. 

Pumping Hams.—Hams are pumped 
as follows: 

First, 1 stitch, 2 strokes in the shank, 
depositing the pickle between the shank 
bones. The needle must not be inserted 
too far, as the pickle will be deposited 
between the skin and tissue of the 
shank, and a white salty spot will result 
when the ham or shoulder is smoked. 

Second, 1 stitch straight down into 
the ham at the stifle joint. 

Third, 1 stitch in the blood vein in the 
flank and parallel to the body bone. 

Fourth, 1 stitch under the aitch bone 
at right angles to the body bone, keep- 
ing the needle close to the aitch bone. 

Strokes should be regulated so that 
5% to 5% per cent of pickle will stay 
with the product after being drained 
for one-half hour. The stroke limits 
must be changed with each average of 
product pumped. 

Pumping Shoulders.—Shoulders are 
pumped as follows: 

First, 1 stitch in the shank. 

Second, 1 stitch in the blood vein. 

Third, 1 stitch over the blade bone. 


Fourth, 1 stitch under the blade bone. 


Stroke limits for these operations are 
regulated so that 642 to 7 per cent 
pickle will stay in the product after 
being drained for one-half hour. 

New York shoulders are pumped the 
same way, with the stroke limits regu- 
lated so that 6 per cent pickle will stay 
in the product after being drained one- 
half hour. 

All surfaces of the meat are rubbed 
with fine salt and the meat is then 
placed in piles. About 6 to 7 lbs. of 
salt per hundredweight of green meat 
is required. After the pile is made, wet 
salt should be put on all unsalted sur- 
faces which may be exposed and all 
seams or crevices are filled with salt. 
This will help to exclude air. Curing 
is done at a temperature of 38 degs. F. 

Before jowls are put down in salt 
they are soaked over night in 100 deg. 


plain pickle, to leach out the blood. The- 


meats are then bulked in moist salt. 
They are kept completely covered with 
the salt and are not overhauled. They 
cure in about 15 days. 
Overhauling.—The first overhauling 
given dry salt meats is in 6 to 8 days 

















Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
etc.? 

In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 10c stamp. 


it cost to smoke 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I1l. 


Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 


Enclosed find a 10c stamp. 








after the put-down. The next overhaul. 
ing is at 18 to 20 days of age, although 
some packers do not give their meats 
this second overhauling, believing it not 
necessary. Still others give not only 
the second overhauling but a third at 
35 to 40 days if the meats are not sold 
by that time and each 21 to 28 days 
thereafter. 

On overhauling, the meats are thrown 
on a tosser, which is a set of slats on 
four legs. This frees them of as much 
damp salt as possible. They are then 
re-rubbed and piled the same as when 
they were first put in cure. Just as 
much care must be taken in seeing that 
all surfaces are covered with salt when 
the meats are overhauled as when they 
are first put down. 

Another precaution to be observed in 
overhauling is to put the meats that 
were on the outside of the pile in the 
center, so that the color of the meats 
will be uniform. The piles must not be 
built too high. If they are, the weight 
of the meat presses the bottom layers 
out of shape. 

If dry salt meats are shipped or sold 
at young ages, the product must be 
given as many overhaulings as possible 
consistent with the time in cure. If 
product is shipped at very young cured 
age it should be given at least one over- 
hauling. This is not necessary in the 
case of fat backs. 


Pork Sausage Color 


What makes a nice pink color on 
fresh pork sausage? A Southern man- 
ufacturer says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have always made a high-grade fresh pork 
sausage, but we do not get the same nice pink 
color as one of our competitors has in his sausage. 
This stays a nice color, even on a platter exposed 
to the air. 

Such sausage as that described by 
this inquirer has probably been sea- 
soned with a prepared liquid seasoning. 
This has a tendency to give a nice pink 
color, which will last for several days 
even if the product is exposed. 

The matter of seasoning and color is 
dictated by trade preference. Some con- 
sumers want the pearl gray color of the 
pork meats, while others like the bright 
pink cclor obtainable with the use of 
the seasoning mentioned. Some like 
pork sausage without sage, some witha 
very small amount and some with 4 
considerable quantity. Still others like 
the sage flavor to predominate. The 
needs of the trade should be tested and 
the most popular product furnished, 
consistent with quality. 
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Making Compound Lard 


A small slaughterer wants to utilize 
his edible tallow in the manufacture of 
compound. He says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We produce several hundred pounds of tallow 
weekly, and would like to know how to use this 
tallow and cottonseed oil mixed to make a semi- 
yegetable compound. 

The making of a really good com- 
pound presupposes the use of equipment 
not always available to the small pro- 
ducer. 

An especially good product can be 
made by mixing 30 per cent tallow 
made from the best fat of the steer 
with 70 per cent refined, deodorized 
white cottonseed oil. Or 40 to 50 per 
cent tallow and the balance cottonseed 
oil may be used. The finished product 
must have a melting point higher than 
that of the temperatures in which it 
will be kept. 

The usual method is to weigh out the 
given quantities of each product, drop 
into a tank and mix by the aid of heat, 
air or pumps, the product being held at 
a temperature of 130 to 150 degs. F. 
during the mixing process. 


The mixture is then flowed or pumped 
through cooling coils or over a roll and 
is brought on to the lard roll at a tem- 
perature of 95 to 105 degs. F. Here it 
is chilled down to 45 to 60 degs. F., 
drops into the picker box where it is 
beaten into a smooth white mass, then 
pumped through strainers into the 
package. 


If equipment is limited, the process 
can be confined to the thorough mixing 
of the product in the tank, followed by 
chilling and whipping until the desired 
consistency is reached. 

fe 
SMOKING WITH CHARCOAL. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


preciate that a high degree of economy 
can be attained in the smokehouse and 
money made or lost in its operation. 
The use of charcoal briquets is not new 
and revolutionary but is, in fact, a re- 
turn of the old hardwood meat smoking 
process — hardwood charcoal briquets 
furnishing the heat; hardwood sawdust 
supplying the smoke. 


Quality today stands first, but costs 


also come into consideration more than 
ever. It is now “the survival of the 
fittest.” Packers who are discarding 
obsolete ideas and methods and are 
taking advantage of the latest improve- 
ments make money, while the obsolete 
packinghouse loses money. 

_ By using the latest improved smok- 
ing method, flavor, appearance and color 
of meat are improved. Costs are re- 
duced, sales increased, and selling ex- 
pense decreased. No successful man- 
ager today can afford to overlook new 
ideas, but he should investigate quickly 
all new ideas presented to him before 
his competitor beats him to it. 
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Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 
and allied industries on which 
tents have been granted by the 
. §&. Patent Office will be de- 
scribed in this column. 








Hydraulic Curb Press. 


Norman J. Allbright, Chicago, IIL, 
assignor to the Allbright-Nell Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This press consists of a base, 
a cylinder formed in this base, a ver- 
tically operating plunger in the cylin- 
der, a press head and parallel support- 
ing rods traversing aligned openings in 
the base and head and disposed around 
the cylinder. Collars are placed on 
these parallel rods to position the base 
and head in spaced relation and to pre- 
vent separational movement of the head 
with respect to the base. There is a 
platen with a lateral extension and 
means for securing the platen to one 





of the vertical rods. Sleeves are 
clamped around the rod to position the 
platen. The press has a freely float- 
ing curb of spaced slats secured by 
hoops and arranged in surrounding re- 
lation to the plunger. Means are pro- 
vided to position the curb. Granted 
February 21, 1933. No. 1,898,116. 


Meat Rolling Machine. 


Gustav A. Rothamel, Oakland, Calif. 
This machine comprises a_ bracket 
adapted to be secured to a table and a 
flexible member, secured at one of its 
ends to the bracket, to be wrapped 
around a piece of meat positioned adja- 
cent to the bracket. A chain overlying 








the flexible member is secured at one 
end of the bracket. Means are provided 
for engaging and pulling on the chain 
to contact the flexible member about 
the meat. Granted February 14, 1933. 
No. 1,897,646. 
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ANSWERS ALL 
QUESTIONS 


This book shows the pork packer 
how to operate to best advantage, 
how to make operations efficient, 
get highest possible yields from 
products. Discusses important fac- 
tors in departmental operation — 
has many important figured tests 
for increasing profits! 


Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 
Foreign: U. 8S. Funds 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Buying Ii—Hog Killing 
Mil—Handling Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and Refrigeratien 
V—Pork Cutting 
Vi—Pork Trimming 
VIlI—Hog Cutting Tests 
Vili—Making and Converting 
Pork Cuts 


IX—Lard Manufacture 
X—Provision Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork Meats 
XIi—Soaking and Smoking Meats 
XIlI—Packing Fancy Meats 
XIV—Sausage and Cooked Meats 
XV—Rendering Inedible Products 
XVI—Labor and Cost Distribution 
XVII—Merchandising 











You NEED this book for successful oper- 

ation. Is a practical discussion of best 

packing methods, backed up by 
figures! 


ORDER NOW! 
Book Department 


The National Provisioner 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Im) anaes. your door 
a iastste-teions again! 





R FE A D) y MALL in proportion to the total 


é plant cost, your Cold Storage 
in our 

Doors are nevertheless most important 
ware h ouses " 

| , equipment. 

Don’t pass over the door specifications 
too hurriedly. Do they say spring 
hinges? If not, who is going to pay for 
escaping refrigevation when the rigid 
hinge wears? 


Is the WEDGETIGHT Fastener, or 
the Improved No. 31 Roller Fastener, 
specified? Why pass up the obvious 


operating advantages only these 


Doors in all standard sizes ready for quick shipment. fasteners can offer you? 


Write or wire your requirements. 


Jamison and Stevenson Doors have 
been the standard in the refrigeration 
industries for over 40 years. In addi- 
tion to giving you every modern hard- 
ware advantage, they are built to stand 
up under long years of hard service 
(lowered door overhead!) and they are 
doing it! 


& 
GQAUNnLSOTL JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World, 
JAMISON, STEVENSON & VICTOR DOORS 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, JU. S. A. 
& SLEVeCrSOTL BRANCHES: NEW YORK .. . CHICAGO . . . CHESTER, PA. 
AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS: . .. L. S. Bosarge, ATLANTA 


> M. C. Moreland, ST. LOUIS ...H. O. Johnson, MINNEAPOLIS 
Allan Ice Machine Co., OMAHA .. . W. C. Rasche Co., DETROIT 


ff mot . - 
C-/,. Rim) |. A. Roser, SALT LAKE CITY . . . Gay Engineering Co., Warren & 
y |} Bailey, LOS ANGELES . . . Fielding-Wales Co., CLEVELAND .. - 
( Sy W. C. Phillips Co., SAN FRANCISCO ... A. F. Dreyer, CINCINNATI. 
a FOREIGN AGENTS: LONDON ..,. HONOLULU ... . JAPAN 
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Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 








EVAPORATOR DESIGN TRENDS. 
By Robert 8S. Wheaton. 

It is sometimes difficult to convince 
operators who have worked with direct 
expansion coils with good success for 
many years that partially and totally 
flooded coils are more effective than di- 
rect expansion coils. Nevertheless, this 
is a fact. And as a matter of good 
business and engineering education, a 
careful investigation of the subject 
should be undertaken by every operator 
who has any doubts on the subject, be- 
cause the one thing that the packer 
is everlastingly interested in, is getting 
adequate refrigeration at the lowest 
total cost. 


To look at a direct expansion coil 
in operation, with the glittering frost 
on it, an operator may be excused for 
thinking the coil could not be made to 
absorb more heat without increasing 
the temperature difference between the 
inside and outside of the coil. Still the 
coil can be made to absorb more heat 
by circulating liquid ammonia through 
it or by making liquid ammonia lie in 
the lower part of each pipe. 

The increase in the capacity of the 
coil by doing this will amount to around 
80 per cent which is a very much worth 
while increase, resulting in a higher 
suction pressure with a consequent in- 
crease in the capacity of the compres- 
sor. This latter results in a decrease 
in the power bill because the compres- 
sor will not have to run so long to do 
the work. 


On the other hand, if the amount of 
coils are reduced in proportion, the 
saving obtained would be reflected in 
the first cost of the equipment. Either 
way, there is a saving in favor of par- 
tially flooded or flooded operation over 
the old direct expansion method of op- 
eration, provided the cost of the equip- 
ment to obtain this new method of 
operation is nominal, and this happens 
to be the situation with reference to 
this equipment. 

Those of us who have been fortunate 
enough to observe the flow of gas as 
recorded by moving pictures taken at 
almost incredible speeds can readily un- 
derstand what happens in a pipe coil 
using direct expansion. Briefly, direct 
expansion operation does not coat the 
Inside surface of the pipe coil with 
liquid ammonia as well as do the newer 
methods, and, of course, if there is not 
Plenty of liquid ammonia in contact 
with the pipe surface at all times the 


coils cannot absorb the maximum 
amount of heat when operating. 


It is beyond the scope of this short 
article to indicate details of construc- 
tion of these new pieces of equipment. 
The present day knowledge of the sub- 
ject, however, is sufficient to prove be- 
yond doubt that no operator of any 
equipment of any size, say a meat 
plant branch house, can afford to neg- 
lect to investigate the matter. 


It may be possible to convert an ex- 
isting coil bunker, originally built for 
direct expansion operation without too 
much trouble, as the amount of coil 
allowable on one feed may be as much 
as 600 ft. of 2-in. pipe. Provision for 
the positive removal of oil from the 
ammonia must be provided. The in- 
creased pressure in the bottom of a 
coil, caused by the weight of the liquid 
in the entire coil and known as the 
static head, is to be avoided. 


Ammonia liquid pumps if used, 
should be so designed and powered as 
to keep the cost of pump operation 
down. An interesting point here is that 
an ammonia liquid pump will not lift 
ammonia by suction. Low pressure am- 
monia float valves are used to control 
the liquid flow. These are the out- 
standing points of the flooded or par- 
tially flooded system of operation for 
room cooling with pipe coils. 


ad 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A cold storage addition is being built 
to the plant of the Maple City ice Co., 
Norwalk, O. It will contain about 3,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

Greer & Williams are erecting an ice 
manufacturing and cold storage plant 
on East Locust st., Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Bids have been asked for on an auxili- 
ary refrigerating unit for the municipal 
abattoir of Beaumont, Tex. The new 
machine will be used for stand-by serv- 
ice. 

Citizens Ice Co., Snyder, Tex., has 
been incorporated by R. K. Hanger and 
E. O. Mathers. 


Preparations are going foreward for 
the erection of an ice manufacturing 
plant in Springfield, S. C. The project 
is being promoted by superintendent of 
schools Wyssinger. 


The state mental hospital at Provo, 
Utah, will apply to the incoming legis- 
lature for funds to provide improve- 
ments, including a new refrigerating 
plant. 


A meat curing and storage plant, the 
first of its kind in that section, has been 
opened for business in Natchitoches, La. 


An ice manufacturing plant, to cost 
in the neighborhood of $50,000, will be 
erected on Lewis st., Lexington, Ky., by 
the Local Ice Co. 


The Citizens Ice Co., Lexington, Ky., 
a new firm, has acquired property at 
129 York st. for use as an ice manu- 
facturing plant. Operations are ex- 
pected to start about April 15. The in- 
corporators of the company are Lee 
Congleton, D. S. Congleton, Herman H. 
Congleton and John Y. Brown. The 
firm has an authorized capital of $10,000 
divided into 100 shares of $100 each. 





LOW TEMPERATURE CARS. 


The mechanically-refrigerated rail- 
road car is finding an important place 
in the meat industry, particularly for 
the transportation of carcass hogs long 
distances. Its ability to maintain low, 
even temperatures regardless of weath- 
er conditions makes it the only prac- 
tical, safe method by which this highly 
perishable product can be handled from 
Mid-West packing points to Eastern 
consuming centers. And since the ad- 
vent of the mechanically refrigerated 
car a large number of carcass hogs have 
been handled in them. 


One of the first of the successful me- 
chanically refrigerated cars was 
equipped with the silica gel absorption 
method of refrigeration. This was fol- 
lowed by various types of compressor 
cooled cars, the refrigerating units be- 
ing operated either from the car axle 
or by gasoline engines. The latest type 
to go into service is operated by a 
diesel engine. 


A description of this car was given 
by Horace M. Wigney, vice president 
and general manager of the Safety Re- 
frigeration Co., Inc., at the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Refrigeration, held 
in Buenos Aires last fall. This car was 
introduced in 1930 and went into regu- 
lar service in 1931. 


The compressor is of the two-cylinder 
type and is operated by a diesel engine. 
The complete apparatus is contained in 
a steel compartment at one end of the 
car separated from the insulated body 
in which the lading is placed. The 
equipment is secured to the car by 
mountings in which the securing bolts 
are held in rubber bushings so that the 
shocks to which the apparatus might 
be subjected in railway service are to 
a large extent eliminated. The com- 
pressor operates at approximately 400 
r.p.m. and has a capacity of about one 
ton (288,000 B.t.u.’s) in 24 hours. The 
refrigerant is methyl] chloride. 

Engine is connected to compressor by 
a belt drive. A friction clutch is placed 
between engine shaft and belt driven 
pulley so that the engine may be dis- 
engaged from compressor and run free 
while compressor does not operate. 
Evaporator for cooling consists of a 
series of pipes secured to the ceiling 
of the car and provided with pans to 
catch any drip. This evaporator is of 
the flooded type. 

The condenser, made up of tubing 
with extended surface, is placed on the 
side wall of the car in the apparatus 
compartment. A fan is attached to the 
crank shaft of the engine. This fan 
draws air through the condenser by 
means of the housing, and discharges 
it through an opening in the floor of the 
compartment. A shutter device is pro- 
vided between the condenser and the 
fan, this shutter being automatically 
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closed when the compressor is not op- 
erating, so that the amount of air 
moved by the fan will only be enough 
to supply cooling to the jacket water 
of the engine, resulting in a saving of 


engine power. Coils for cooling the 
jecket water are placed in the same 
space as the condenser, and are cooled 
by the operation of the same fan. 


Fuel is carried in a tank under the 
car. This will hold approximately 100 
gallons. The fuel is fed to the engine 
by gravity from the gravity tank, pneu- 
matic pressure being used to force the 
fuel from the storage tank under the 
car to the gravity feed tank. 


The car is provided with heating 
pipes placed on the floor of the car 
under the floor racks. When heating is 
necessary the jacket water from the 
engine, instead of going through the 
cooling coils at the condenser, is by- 
passed by means of a valve so that it 
passes through the heating pipes in the 
car. 


Power for lifting the fuel from the 
tank under the car and for operating 
the control devices is obtained from 
the engine itself; the engine being two- 
cycle it is necessary to have scavenging 
air which is pumped by the engine 
itself. This air has sufficient pressure 
to operate the various devices, and 
hence the pneumatic control is obtained 
without the addition of any apparatus, 
such as an air compressor. 


Operation of the car is as follows: 
When refrigeration is desired the en- 
gine is started by hand. The body of 
the car is warm and the thermostat in 
the car operates on the control ap- 
paratus in the box so that pressure is 
supplied to the pneumatic clutch, this 
clutch is engaged, and the compressor 
is operated. Operation of the compres- 
sor supplies liquid refrigerant to the 
evaporator, and refrigeration of the 
body of the car starts and continues 
until the temperature of the car has 
been brought down to that at which the 
controlling thermostat is set. 


As soon as this temperature is 
reached the operation of the thermo- 
stat in connection with the control ap- 
paratus releases the air pressure which 
has been supplied to the clutch, the 
clutch disengages and the engine con- 
tinues to run while the compressor 
stops. This condition exists until the 
temperature of the refrigerated space 
again rises, when the action is repeated, 
the clutch is energized and the com- 
pressor is operated. 


PACKAGE EXHIBITS A FEATURE. 


An outstanding feature of the third 
Packaging, Packing and Shipping Ex- 
position of the American Management 
Association, held in New York City, 
March 6 to 10, 1933, and a source of 
considerable interest and value to the 
meat packers looking for new packay- 
ing and shipping ideas for meat and 
meat products, was the special display 
of packages entered in the competition 
for the Irwin D. Wolf award, and the 
comprehensive exhibit of wrappers, 
packages, shipping containers and pack- 
aging materials. 


In the former display were the win- 
ning packages and the winners of the 
eleven honorary awards selected for 
excellence in their respective classes. 
The Wolf trophy, a hand-hammered 
aluminum desk set, was awarded to the 
O’Cedar Corp. The awards were dis- 
cussed later in one of the conferences 
by Marion C. Taylor, president of the 
Fashion Group, and G. B. Larabee, as- 
sociate editor of Printer’s Ink. 


Among the exhibits were a number 
of special interest to meat packers, in- 
cluding the following: 


Dexter Folder Co., New York City.— 
Showed Bliss boxes and machines, in- 
cluding shipping containers used by 
Kingan & Co., Wilson & Co:, Swift & 
Company and Armour and Company. 
Powers lift top and Bliss portable 
stitchers were on display, also a new 
style Bliss fiber box reinforced with 
wooden ends and designed to carry 130 
Ibs. of meat. 


Du Pont Cellophane Co., New York 
City.—Many very attractive new pack- 
ages were in this display, in which 
Cellophane formed all or part of the 
package. 

Robert Gair Co., New York City.— 
Many styles ana types of containers 
suitable for use in the meat plant. 

Celluloid Corp., New York City.— 
Printed cellulose wrappers in large 
assortment, including bacon wrappers 
for Cudahy Bros., Armour and Com- 
pany and Miller & Hart. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
—Many new ideas in metal containers 
were included in this booth. Among 


packers’ containers shown were sau- 
sage, lard and liver cans used by Wilson 
& Co., John Morrell & Co. and Swift 
& Company. 

Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J.— 
This company showed its line of popular 
fiber cups for sausage meat, lard, chili 
and other meat products. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Parchment, Mich.—Parchment paper, 
printed and plain, formed an interest- 
ing part of this exhibit. The remainder 
was given over to a display showing 
the use of the photo-electric cell as used 
on automatic wrapping machines for 
registering printed wax paper wrappers 
in rolls on the package. 

Shellmar Products Co., Chicago, II. 
—Displayed printed transparent cellu- 
lose wrappers for all kinds of products. 
A detail that attracted attention was a 
Jones Dairy Farm ham wrapped in 
metal foil and inclosed in a printed 
transparent wrapper. This ham is 
being prepared for the Easter trade. 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago, 
Ill.—This company showed its standard 
line of folding cartons, display contain- 
ers and shipping containers, including 
1-lb. lard cartons. 

Milprint Products Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—All kinds of printed cellulose 
wrappers were showed by this company. 

Lily Tulip Cup Corp., New York City. 
—Included in the display of this com- 
pany were 2-lb. lard containers, 10-b. 
sausage containers, and 1-lb. lard and 
sausage containers used by various 
companies. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich.—A number of devices, including 
metal display racks of all kinds for 
increasing display, were shown by this 
company. 

oe 
CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Meat imports into Canada during 
January, 1938, with comparisons, are 
reported as follows: 


Jan., Jan., 
1933. 1932. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
os caks da tevekicokaeeas 4,918 4,968 
Bacon and ham ...........00. 796 877 
Renton ae eee 124,091 7,898 
Mutton and lamb ............ 576 77,088 
BE aa daNagrwietaceudevedesn 5 352 
Lard compound .............. 50 244 
Imports from the United States: 
Sete dtienssciss od achwete 4,818 4,968 
Bacon and ham .............. 796 817 
BAS eee empeeeecen: 124,091 7,808 
Mutton and lamb ........... 489 ie 
Lard compound .............. 50 ua 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Aiding Customers 


To Give Consumers Better Service 
Is Good Sales Tactics 


Many packer salesmen have 
built up good will among their 
customers by keeping their eyes 
open for good merchandising ideas 
and passing them on. 

The retailer benefits—but so 
does the packer salesman. 

In addition to helping him to 
keep a better grasp on his trade, 
helping his customers enables the 
salesman to do more business. 
The up-to-date retailer generally 
is amore profitable customer than 
the one who is making less or 
losing money. 


Helping One Helps Both. 


And as a packer salesman points out 
in the following letter, as retailing 
methods improve the industry generally 
benefits. This packer salesman says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


In a recent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER there was printed a de- 
scription of the manner in which a Chi- 
cago suburban retail meat dealer dis- 
plays his meats in price groups rather 
than according to product. 


At this time, when so many house- 
wives are operating on a limited food 
budget, displaying meat in this manner 
is a decided advantage, it seemed to me, 
and I have been passing on this idea 
on displaying meats to my customers. 
A number of them have adopted the 
plan and report very good results, both 
in the matter of speeding up service 
and increasing dollar sales. 


One of my good accounts has carried 
the plan a little further than simply 
making displays. 

Typewritten lists are made up and 
posted in two or three places in the 
store. On these are listed the various 
meats by price groups. Women often 
consult the list, this retailer says, 
before they step up to the counter. 
There is no time lost; the customer 
knows exactly what she wants, and 
gives her order immediately. 

I hope more packer salesmen saw 
this article and that they also are pass- 
ing on this information, as well as any 
other good ideas they may come across, 
to their customers. 


There are many retailers who are on 
their toes, and who knows more about 
retailing meats than most packer sales- 
men ever will know. But there are 
others who have not the opportunity to 


keep up-to-date, and such help as packer 
salesmen can give them aids just that 
much in putting meat retailing on a 
higher and more ethical plane, as well 
as helping to make some retailers better 
customers for the meat packer. 


Another thing I think packer sales- 
men should give some thought to is the 
growing trend of retailers to stock foods 
that are in direct competition with 
meats. 

Boost Your Own Products. 


This is a delicate subject to handle, 
and must be considered with a great 
deal of diplomacy, but a little ingenuity 
often will enable the salesman to get 
over to his customers some pertinent 
facts that are valuable in keeping the 
retailers thinking right. 


Some time ago a manufacturer of a 
vegetable oil shortening made an inten- 
sive drive in my territory. Among 
others he induced a number of my cus- 
tomers to stock his product. Very at- 
tractive store advertising matter was 
furnished, and many offers to build 
attractive window and store displays 
featuring the product were made. 


The joker is this case was that the 
margin of profit on a pound of this 
product was less than the retailer made 
when he sold a pound of lard. It was 
a good product, but no better than lard, 
if as good. There was, therefore, no 
advantage to either the retailer or the 
customer. 


A little careful work was necessary 
to make my customers see these facts, 
but today they are back on a lard basis. 








A Word to the 


Salesman 


Don’t spoil your tonnage 
showing, Mr. Salesman, by 
wasting too much time on 
collections. 


Line up your customers so 
your check will be waiting 
for you. 

It is your job to educate 
your dealers. If you have 
done your part, most of them 
will do theirs. 

Let the “other salesman” 
waste his time on dealers 
who are poor pay. Your 
time is too valuable. 
Remember, your employer 
knows that the most success- 
ful salesman is also the best 
collector. 






















Not only are they selling lard, but they 
are pushing it as the best shortening 
made. We are selling more lard in my 
territory than we ever have sold before. 


Carry the Sale Through. 


None of us, perhaps, appreciate as 
much as we should the fact that a sale 
is not completed until our products are 
in the hands of consumers. Simply get- 
ing our meats into the stores of cus- 
tomers should not end our interest in 
the goods. Before we can replace them 
the retailer must pass them out over his 
counter. Therefore, we should be in- 
terested in the retailer’s success, and 
the manner in which he is doing busi- 
ness. 

Yours truly, 


PACKER SALESMAN, 
~~~ 


GOOD BACON PHILOSOPHY. 


“We can’t cure the price of corn, cob- 
blestones or candlesticks,” writes Rob- 
ert M. Outhwaite, of John Morrell & 
Co., Topeka, Kas., “and perhaps we 
can’t cure the depression. But I really 
do think we can cure bacon.” With his 
thought come these verses from his 
pen: 


Another year—and this youn i 

Was a Depression Baby, id 

He never knew his grandmother 

Was really quite a lady. 

He never knew his ancestors 

Were always worth a dime 

Or even more—quite often more, 
"Most any place or time. 

For he was born to humble lot 

And lucky in some ways, 

He didn’t have to worry ‘bout 

The good old pre-war days. 

He browsed and grunted, quite content 
He ate his corn and grow’d 
And finally he came to us 
Just one pig in a load. 


We picked him out because we found 
Him fat and round and chubby, 
Not like so many other hogs, 
The long, the lean, the scrubby. - 
He hadn’t worried all his life 
"Bout what had gone before, 

He’d gone right on a’ livin’, 

And askin’ nothing more 

Than the job to do of getting fat 
And making good sound meat 

And fit himself for his life’s work 
(So the rest of us can eat).. 


His folks are in our stockyards now 
And telling how he died, 

How he attained his glorious fame 
In rating ‘“Morrell’s Pride”. 

Sighed Papa Pig to Mama Pig, 

“My dear, his life was fruitful”, 
Quoth Mama Pig to Papa Pig, 
“Yeah, Pop! You said a snootful!” 


Bee Ses 
QUALITY AHEAD OF BRANDS. 


One packer salesman says it is a 
mistake to sell brands. “It is not names 
that gives confidence in things,” he 
says, “but things that give confidence 
in names. I try never to forget that 
my products are what my customers 
and consumers are interested in and not 


the brand name that decorates the pack- 
age. Quality is what really counts; it 
is what builds reputation for the 
brands.” 
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Winter Hog Market 


Review of Recent Marketing Sea- 
son and Summer Prospects 


By C. A. Burmeister, U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


This month brings to a close the mar- 
keting season for the bulk of the 1932 
spring pig crop. During the last five 
months slaughter supplies have con- 
sisted very largely of hogs that were 
farrowed last gpring. Offerings re- 
cently have included some hogs from 
the fall pig crop, but these are not ex- 
pected to be numerous at market cen- 
ters until after the middle of April. 

In reviewing the hog situation of the 
last five months, we do not find any- 
thing particularly outstanding other 
than that hog prices have been ex- 
tremely low in relation to slaughter 
supplies. These low prices are a reflec- 
tion of the general price situation for 
all agricultural products, which has re- 
sulted from the worldwide depression 
and the great decline in consumer buy- 
ing power. 

Slaughter supplies, as measured by 
the number of hogs slaughtered under 
Federal inspection, have been smaller 
each month since last September than 
in the corresponding month of a year 
earlier. The total reduction to the end 
of January was more than 1,700,000 
head, or 9 per cent. Slaughter figures 
for February show a decrease of nearly 
a million head, thus making the total 
decrease for the last five months amount 
to about 2,700,000 hogs, or 12 per cent. 

Hog prices this winter have averaged 
about 22 per cent under those of last 
winter. 


Normal Market Movement. 


Price movements and the distribution 
of supplies over the last five months 
have been about normal. In other 
words, hogs have been sent to market 
about as they were ready, and there has 
been no evidence of either unusually 
early or delayed marketings. 


The price decline during the first 
three months in actual dollars and cents 
also was not unusual, although from a 
percentage standpoint it was consider- 
ably greater than average because 
prices were very low when the season 
began. Prices now are only slightly 
below those at the beginning of the 
season. 


During the first week in October the 
average at Chicago was $3.71. Last 
week it was $3.46. The low point of the 
winter was established the last week in 
December, at which time the Chicago 


weekly average was $2.95. Prices rose 
gradually during January, and very 
sharply for a few days in early Febru- 
ary when stormy weather temporarily 
restricted shipments. This spurt was 
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followed by a moderate reaction but 
prices during the latter half of Febru- 
ary held steady, slightly above those 
at the beginning of the month. At the 
close of last week prices showed a ten- 
dency to work higher. 

In most years prices move upward 
during the first part of March because 
of decreasing supplies. Last year and 
the year before this seasonal rise ended 
about the middle of March, but in some 
other years it continued into April. 


Not Many Hogs to Come. 


Reports from the Western corn belt 
indicate that some hog feeders in that 
area still have fairly large droves of 
hogs weighing 220 pounds and up which 
they expect to sell very soon. In gen- 
eral, however, most of the old crop hogs 
have been marketed. Supplies of heavy 
butcher hogs are dwindling rapidly, and 
there are tewer hogs in the feedlots of 
the commercial feeders than at this 
time last year. Slaughter supplies this 
month are likely to be smaller than in 
March last year, but the percentage de- 
crease is not expected to be as great 
as in February. 


During the last two weeks there has 
been much market comment about the 
unusually plain quality of many of the 
hogs being marketed. Apparently re- 
ceipts have included a higher percent- 
age of medium grade offerings than 
usual for this time of year. Many of 
these low quality offerings represent 
the clean-up of old crop hogs. Because 
of the very low prices of hogs, the sup- 
plementary protein rations were not fed 
in the usual amount, consequently hogs 
did not gain in weight as rapidly or as 
uniformly as when fed a better balanced 
ration. 

Some forced selling recently came 
from farmers who were changing farms 
and from those who needed cash for 
taxes and rent, and this selling accounts 
for some of increased offerings of plain 
quality hogs. 

The foreign outlet for United States 
hog products continues unfavorable. 
Temporary agreements relative to re- 
strictions on imports of pork into Great 
Britain have expired, but restrictions 
of a more permanent nature probably 
will be put into effect in the near 
future. In Germany the import duty on 
lard was recently raised from $1.10 per 
100 pounds to $5.40. This is expected 
to result in a considerable reduction in 
our lard exports to that country. 


Summer Hog Runs and Stocks. 


In view of the moderate increase in 
the 1932 fall pig crop, as shown by the 
survey of last December, slaughter sup- 
plies from May to September are ex- 
pected to be about equal to those of the 
corresponding period a year earlier, 
when ‘they were larger than average. 
The distribution of these supplies over 


this period, however, is expected to be . 


somewhat different from that of last 
year, when there was a pronounced ten- 
dency to delay marketing until the late 
summer. 

Because of the conservative policy 
followed by packers in storing hog prod- 
ucts this winter, present stocks of these 
commodities are much smaller than a 
year ago and are far below the 5-year 
average for this time of year. This re- 
duction in storage supplies will offset in 
part the relatively large slaughter sup- 
— of hogs indicated for the summer 

rade. 
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FEB. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Federal inspected slaughter of all 
classes of livestock during February: 











Sheep & 
Cattle. Calves. lambs. Swine. 

Baltimore 5,968 1,536 1,631 62,564 

uffalo 5,025 2,322 7,072 54,591 
Chicago 92,824 24,854 214,320 514,233 
Cincinnati 11,367 5,521 10,366 71,888 
Cleveland 2,392 (1) ql) 30,625 
Denver 5,026 1,268 (1) 27,208 
Detroit 4,403 5,266 10,033 57,705 
Fort Worth 15,555 6,367 27,405 82/169 
Kansas City 44,642 14,951 98,387 216,276 
Los Angeles 8,837 1,870 27,075 30,226 
Milwaukee 15,284 45,746 6,016 87,443 
National 

Stockyards 35,401 16,695 27,120 m5 
New York 26,189 43,982 226,947 1) 
Omaha 57,240 3,399 101,530 171, 
Philadelphia 6,662 8,328 19,518 76,074 
Sioux City 26,936 1,7 408 154 
South St. 

Joseph 19,869 (1) (1) 87,056 
South St 

Paul 36,879 40,926 50,9905 161,648 
All other 

stations 148,409 92,738 375,135 1,597,798 
Total: 

..33 568,908 317,491 1,249,958 3,647,017 
Feb.,’32 583,107 359,769 1,439,124 4,589,753 


8 mos. ended 
Feb.,’33 5,033,740 2,806,851 11,465,938 29,336,510 
8 mos. ended 
Feb.,’32 5,438,210 2,963,362 12,763,057 31,213,940 
New York, 
Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, 
& Newark(2) 33,975 53,489 


276,440 199,860 





(1) Included in ‘ All other stations.’’ 

(2) The slaughter figures in this group of cities 
are included in the figures above for ‘‘New York” 
and ‘All other stations’’ and are combined here 
to show total in the Greater New York District. 

Federal inspected horse slaughter during Feb- 
ruary, 1933, totaled 2,688 head com with 
4,221 head in the same month a year ago. For 
the eight months ended with February total horse 
slaughter under federal inspection was 41,624 com- 

d with 81,215 head during the eight months 
ended February, 1932. 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD. 


Kinds of livestock slaughtered and 
yield in per cent and pounds for Janu- 
ary, 1938, with comparisons: 





Jan., Dec., Jan, 
1933. 1932. 1932 
Average live cost per 100 Ibs.: 
Eh dvecciccecs scenes $ 3.86 $ 4.03 $ 5.15 
INS iigc< ra: dniiein/paren omen 4.57 4.24 6.10 
DED, -wkeddeo dae done h4exe> 2.97 2.97 3.95 
Sheep and lambs.......... 5.67 5.48 5.72 
Average yield, per cent: 
Cattle 55.23 
Calves 59.35 58.27 
Swine 36 76.16 75. 
Sheep and lambs.......... 46.99 46.99 46.11 
Average live weight, lbs.: 
GEE. andoccadeoesdseanee 975.52 962.15 952.01 
GEE én nccdebocedsvrecoe 173.98 171.41 176.67 
ND: Kanacccddesaeevucees 228.83 226.71 226.05 
Sheep and lambs......... 86.02 84.10 82.67 
Sources of supply: - 
Cattle— 
Stockyards ............- 82.14 83.44 86.39 
GEE chee cccincvccoscnes 17.86 16.56 13.61 
Calves— 
Stockyards ..........+- 72.47 72.12 [1.40 
GE viwenecnasscoeneet 27.88 22.51 
Swine— 
Stockyards ............. 49.83 49.02 55.76 
MEE, \cavoevecunccacsces 50.17 50.98 4424 
Sheep and lambs— 
BRCCNFETES cccccccccsces 77.06 74.14 82.46 
GEE ceccevovesccocdéoes 25. 17.4 
Classification, per cent: 
Cattle— 
ere 56.51 53.19 56.04 
Bulls and stags ........ 3.16 3.28 3.48 
Cows and heifers...... 40.33 43.53 40.53 
Swine— 
BID ccccccsccvceccceves 45.31 47.73 45.66 
NE SO ae 54.37 51.97 5407 
Stars and boars........ 0.32 0.30 0.27 
Sheep and lambs— 
BRE .ccccccccccccccces 3.51 4.01 2.99 
Lambs and yearlings.... 96.49 95.99 97.01 
= 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
Mar. 1, 1933, to Mar. 8, 1933, totaled 
2,942,750 Ibs.; tallow, 192,000 Ibs.; 


greases, 60,000 lbs.; stearine, none. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Futures Market Closed—Hogs Sharply 
Higher—Cash Demand Good—Cash 
Lard Up—Hog Run Increased on 
Bulge. 

Chicago lard future market, in line 
with other commodity markets and se- 
curities, has been closed since last Fri- 
day, the result of the banking situation 
throughout the country. Consequently 
there was little or no feature to the 
market as far as futures were con- 
cerned. However, cash product and 
hogs displayed an upward tendency, the 
result of lighter hog receipts and broad- 
er demand for product. 


With market closed the daily source 
of information on cash trading is THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. 


A sharp reduction in hog arrivals 
and the tendency on the part of hoard- 
ers to buy supplies in excess of normal 
needs, together with a disposition in 
some quarters to take on commodities 


on account of the situation, resulted in 
the advancing tendency, and created a 
position where packers were watching 
the situation closely to see that it did 
not get out of bounds. 

During the first two days of this 
week, 20 leading markets reported hog 
receipts of 117,000 head, against 207,- 
000 head the same time the previous 
week, a reduction of 45% per cent. 
During the week ended March 4, Chi- 
cago received 114,000 hogs, the small- 
est run since the week ended November 
12, 1932, a decrease of 8,000 from the 
previous week and some 2,000 less than 
the same week last year. 

As a result of the smaller hog ar- 
rivals and the better demand for prod- 
uct hogs moved up rapidly to 4.40c top 
Chicago. The rapidity of the advance 
resulted in a marked increase in ship- 
ments from farmers to leading slaugh- 
tering points, with the result that prices 
settled back some 15 to 25c from the 
highs to a top of 4.15c. 


Lard Production Up. 


Sentiment was very mixed on the 
whole. This was more or less natural 
pending a clearing of the financial at- 
mosphere. As a result, sharp fluctua- 
tions would not be surprising, as trade 
is being carried on to a large extent 
on a cash basis. This appeared to 
have made for a situation where differ- 
ent prices prevailed in various parts of 
one state or in different parts of the 
country as a whole. 

Production of lard during January 
was 175,438,000 Ibs., against 171,331,000 
lbs. last year, and a five-year January 
1 average of 187,796,000 lbs. Average 
live cost per 100 Ibs. of hogs during 
January was 2.97c, against 2.97c in De- 
cember and 8.95c in January last year. 
Average yield was 76.36 per cent, 
against 76.16 per cent in December and 
75.98 per cent in January a year ago. 
Average weight was 228.83 lbs., against 
226.71 Ibs. in December and 226.05 Ibs. 
m January a year ago. Number of 
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animals slaughtered during January 
was 4,699,617 head, against 5,026,840 
head in January, 1932. 

Outward movement of lard during 
the week ended February 25 was offi- 
cially placed at 7,080,000 lbs., against 
2,901,000 lbs. last year. Exports from 
January 1 to February 25, 1933, have 
been 125,048,000 Ibs., against 119,868,- 
000 Ibs. the same time last year. Of 
the week’s exports 4,062,000 Ibs. went 
to the United Kingdom, 1,513,000 Ibs. 
to Germany, 60,000 Ibs. to the Nether- 
lands, 477,000 lbs. to other European 
countries, 271,000 lbs. to Cuba, and 
697,000 Ibs. to other countries. 

PORK—Demand was better and the 
market lifted $1.00 a barrel at New 
York this week. Mess was $15.25 per 
barrel; family, $15.50 per barrel; fat 
backs, $11.00@13.50 per barrel. 

LARD—While quotations were more 
or less nominal, the market was sharp- 
ly higher based on Chicago reports on 
cash lard. At New York, prime west- 
ern was quoted at 5.25@5.35c; middle 


western, 5.15@5.25; city tierces; 5@ 
5¥c; tubs, 54% @5%c; refined Conti- 
nent, 5%c nominal; South America, 
5%c nominal; Brazil kegs, 65¢c nom- 
inal. Compound was lifted %c to 6%c 
car lots New York; smaller lots, 6%c. 
At Chicago, cash lard was reported to 
have sold as high as 4.87c, while loose 
lard there was quoted at 4.37c. 

BEEF—Market advanced $1.00 with 
a better demand. At New York, mess 
was nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$10.50@11.00 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 

~ -—2fe- —— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, March 9, 1933.—General 
provision market steady, with fair de- 
mand for hams and lard. No demand 
for picnics. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 58s; hams, long 
cut, 67s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 








Average Cut-Out Values Improve 


Very unsettled markets featured the 
meat trade during the week, owing to 
the bank holiday. Unseen and unpre- 
cedented factors as well as ordinary in- 
fluences worked in the live hog market, 
prices during the early days of the 
period rising to the highest point in six 
months on short receipts, then dropping 
sharply when receipts exceeded de- 
mand. As cash was not available for 
hog purchases, except to a very limited 
extent, much of the business was done 
by checks, payable on re-opening of 
banks. 


Receipts at the twelve principal mar- 
kets totaled 282,800 hogs during the 
first four days of the week compared 
with 309,300 a week earlier and 327,700 
a year earlier. At Chicago receipts 
were only 79,900 head of which 31,600 
were direct to packers. Shipments from 
this market totaled only 7,300 head dur- 
ing the period. These compare with 
9,600 last week and 21,000 in the same 
period a year ago. 


High top for the week was $4.40, paid 
on Tuesday for good butchers ranging 
in weight from 160 to 240 Ibs. Aver- 
age for the day was $4.15. On Wednes- 
day with increased receipts and limited 
fresh meat sales prices dropped back 
to a top of $4.15 and an average of 
$3.85, and on the closing day of the 
period prices dropped still lower. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago during the first 
four days of the week as shown in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE shows the first three averages 
cutting at a profit, and the heaviest 
average at only a slight loss. While 
considerable criticism was directed at 
Chicago packers by retailers and con- 
sumers, it is the first time in years that 
hogs showed a profit on the basis of 
green product values. Even then this 
profit was much less than $1 per head 
which in one week furnishes a poor 
balance for the accumulation of weeks 
of cutting losses. In addition, because 
of the credit situation, packers are re- 
quired to take more than ordinary risks 
on their sales. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
OS Re rr err ere $1.14 $1.06 $1.03 $1.00 
SE tte nas a80 00: ceneeen eo gu acs beenten 6ae8eees 31 -29 -26 .24 
ON ee oer re oe 35 35 35 86 
PEED sennetcdvvhves éueesekeees cand Veeheonss 1.34 1.22 1.04 04 
I ME 6.06.00:0:00,060-0000000000046060 06000006 .83 -17 45 14 
MED oe covaccuceccceercsesesavegeeas¢es oes eee -21 .40 
BE EE cacicccicc veces ccdcceereceseesvuseeecese coe eves Al 17 
I Orr rr tro .05 07 OT .08 
PT TE cach cn gcc ns savsieendeeverstennnessiunes -08 -08 -08 08 
Ty ME, WOE, WE. cc ccccccvocepesecsesscvosss -53 -60 .53 49 
Se ee hr On 10 -10 -10 10 
Beogelar trimmings ¢...0..ccccccccccccccccccceves 13 13 Al 11 
Feet, tails, meckbones ........cccccccecscccceces -05 .04 .04 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. $4.91 $4.71 $4.38 $4.15 
otal eutting yield ..ccvcocsicccscceseccoece 68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the 


above cutting values and deducting from _ these 


totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


results are secured: 


How livestock was marketed at chief centers — See pages 35, 36. 


$ .32 $ .07 
-64 17 eee 
Mi: $ .08 
-23 
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bellies, clear, 43s; Canadian, none; Cum- 
berlands, 54s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 42s. 

—— Ye 


BRITISH BACON MARKETS. 

Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
February 22 totaled 70,966 bales com- 
pared with 70,380 bales a week earlier 
and 88,332 bales a year earlier. Prices 
of first quality product at Liverpool for 
the week, with comparisons, are quoted 
as follows: 


Feb. Feb. Feb. 
15. 24, 


1933. 1933. 1932. 

American green bellies... .. $6.73 $6.77 $8.31 

Danish green sides......... 9.38 9.10 8.16 

Canadian green sides....... 8.08 7.36 9.13 
American short cut green 

DED saqdese needs eeveeces 8.46 8.51 10.95 

American refined lard...... 5.78 5.97 6.89 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Hog receipts at the 14 principal 
German markets during the week ended 
February 22, 1933, totaled 57,340 head 
compared with 55,229 head the previous 
week and 68,608 head the same week a 
year ago. Prices of hogs at Berlin for 
the week ended February 22 were $8.54 
compared with $7.46 the previous week 
and $8.36 a year earlier. Price of lard 
in tierces at Hamburg was quoted at 
$5.90 per hundredweight compared with 
$10.86 the previous week and $7.49 the 
same week a year ago. 


a 


How do your men trim hams? It 
might pay you to have them read 
“PoRK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest book. 


ADVANCE 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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LARD EXPORT RATES. 

Adjustment of ocean freight rates to 
the United Kingdom and Continental 
Europe has been sought by packers ex- 
porting lard by way of North Atlantic 
ports. Shipment through gulf ports 
has been at rates only about half those 
through North Atlantic ports. Contract 
shippers, therefore, have sought ad- 
justment more nearly in line with gulf 
rates of 20c on March sailings. After 
conferences between representatives of 
the packers and the Transatlantic As- 
sociated Freight Conferences, the latter 
agreed to rate of 20c per cwt. ordinary 
stowage for lard, oleo oil and inedible 
grease to United Kingdom ports and 
25c to certain Continental ports, appli- 
cable to March sailings to arrive in time 
for March loadings. The rate for re- 
frigerated space remains unchanged. 


fe 


ARGENTINE CANNED MEATS. 

Argentina exported 118,311,182 Ibs. 
of canned meat during 1932, of which 
16,541,555 lbs. came to the United 
States. England took 81,013,318 lbs., 
France 3,352,976 Ilbs., Netherlands, 
3,133,178 lbs., Union of South Africa 
2,219,812 lbs. and all others 12,050,343 
Ibs. The 1931 and 1930 export totaled 
155,071,344 lbs. and 147,760,229 lbs., re- 


spectively. 
~~ fe 
ARGENTINE SLAUGHTERS. 

Argentina slaughtered 10.9 per cent 
more hogs in 1932 than in 1931, but the 
slaughter of cattle declined 1.6 per cent 
and sheep slaughter 2.8 per cent. Kill- 
ing of cattle at freezing and chilling 
works declined 3.6 per cent. 


Grinding 
Pays Mo VC... the Stedman Way 





Crachlings, Bones, 
Dried Blood, lanhage. 
and other By-Products 





GTEDMAN’s 2-Stace Hammer 

Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
per hour. Write for catalog 302. 





TEDMANS welt, 


Aurora, INDIANA— wu.s.Aa. ° . 





ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 9, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 


as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
159,750 quarters; to the Continent, 433. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
England, 46,427 quarters; to Continent, 
py Pa 

tf 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended March 4, 1933: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 37,080 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts .........seceeecees 714 lbs. 
EL: <cvncuegesideneesslensulte 5,183 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage .......cccecccccccess 190 Ii 
Denmark—Liverpaste .........seeeee0: 1,848 
France—Meat paste ..........sseecees 616 Ibs. 
GeRMRGRGF—TEEE cc cccccccccccccececcee 901 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ..........seeeeeees 8,880 Ibs. 
PEE secccvcsvesetsesoessceeus 795 Ibs. 
SE vsicieira wanes eoesueeeen 3,118 Ibs. 
TORRID cccccccccccccccccecoee EE 
IES. © alive a uawngd veew coudemen 25,171 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Soup tablets ............ 902 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......... 36,000 Ibs. 


ee 


INEDIBLE TALLOW EXPORTS. 

Exports of inedible tallow from the 
United States during January, 1933, 
with countries of destination, are re- 
ported as follows: 


Lbs. Value. 
Nn i Seiccatcacneuuevebnos 64,286 $ 1,817 
DEL | oct crirccverenso ones 51,542 637 
RE eis s.dciea-c yen aerusia@anaden 303,561 8,086 
MEN. odanvensedeveescoedes 58,017 2, 
Pn désuteetvescecsesusteenaes 506,679 12,178 
Dinh cbieecieers+acycckiecwed 54,896 1,877 
Other countries ........cccceces 185,641 6,6 
ND iets phdnvagecueektbenene 1,224,622 $34,605 


Watch Wanted page for bargains. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—tThe situation in the tal- 
low market at New York was some- 
what confusing following development 
of the banking situation. Generally 
the trade reported little or nothing 
doing, but nevertheless reports circu- 
lated of a higher market. Extra f.o.b. 
there was quoted at 2c, the last sales 
level of the previous week. This quo- 
tation appeared purely nominal, and 
the market was uncertain, contentions 
being current that, while there was no 
actual trading, prices were quoted any- 
where from %c to 1c per pound higher 
than that level. 

Advancing tendency in other cash 
commodities undoubtedly had a stimu- 
lating influence on tallow, and produc- 
ers appeared less willing sellers pend- 
ing some definite development. Trad- 
ing in foreign oils in competition with 
tallow was materially restricted by less 
favorable and uncertain foreign ex- 
change developments. 

At New York, extra f.o.b. was quoted 
at 2c nominal; special, 17%@2c; edible, 
3%c f.0o.b. 

At Chicago, the market was steady 
to firm on tallow, with large producers 
apparently closely sold up, and offer- 
ing in a limited way for prompt and 
later delivery. Buying inquiries for 
March-April shipment showed improve- 
ment, but holders were talking sharply 
higher prices. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 3c; fancy, 2%@s8c; prime 
packer, 2%c; No. 1, 2%4c; No. a 2c. 

There was no London auction this 
week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow, February-March shipment, was 
3d higher at 20s 6d; Australian good 
mixed, February-March, unchanged at 
20s 3d. 

STEARINE—A better demand and 
indications of a broader compound trade 
appeared responsible for an advance of 
%c lb, in stearine. Oleo at New York 
was quoted at 4%c. At Chicago, oleo 
was quoted at 3% @3'ec. 

OLEO OIL—Advancing tendency 
elsewhere spread to this market, but 
trade appeared moderate. At New 
York, extra was quoted at 5%4@6c; 
prime, 4% @5%c; lower grades, 5c. At 
Chicago, extra was quoted at 5c. 








See page 34 for later markets. 
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pects of less competition of foreign oils, 
owing to unsettlement in the exchange 
situation, attracted some attention, as 
did an advancing tendency in other cash 
commodities. Buyers, however, did not 
readily follow the bulges. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 1%c f.o.b.; A white, 2%@ 
2%4c; B white, 1%@2c; choice white, 
24ec. 


At Chicago, greases were steady to 
firm, with the larger producers appa- 
rently well sold up and offering nearby 
stuff sparingly. Consumer iu.terest for 
March-April shipment showed improve- 
ment. At Chicago, yellow was quoted 
at 1% @1%c; brown, 1%c; B white, 2c; 
A white, 2%c; choice white, all hog, 


2%e. 
By-Products Markets 
Blood. 


Chicago, Mar. 9, 1933. 
Product continues in demand and 


market is strong. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground ................ $1.50@1.60 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Sellers continue to hold for $1.65@ 
1.75 for 12 per cent. Some trading at 
this level. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$1.65. $4 do~4 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... & 10c 
SU CUED nessa cotavdsownuuess 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 

Demand continues 
somewhat higher. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


oe eer $.42%@ .45 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 
t 


good. Market 


. - moses preareascecsssese pee ity; @19.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease quality, 
CD ccccccrccceesesundeseeseeeotoes @15.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 
Feeds are somewhat firmer. Pfices 
unchanged. 
Per ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal........ ay Fe 
Meat and bone scraps 50%.......... 28.00@33.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 
DUE 03604 caweieyecteresweenoacnatess 
Rew bone meal for feeding.......... 22. oo Sas 00 
Fertilizer Materials. 
Trading continues quiet. Material 


testing 10 to 12 per cent ammonia 
offered at $1.00@1.10 & 10c. 
High =e. ground, 10@12% am..$1.00@1.10 & 10c 


ungr., 60% am.. 1.00@1.10 & 10¢ 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 
per ton -s 
-80 


WPS son ccaseitiahan te 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Offerings light. Inquiries scarce. 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Trading continues very light. Prices 
largely nominal. 


Per ton. 

We NEN So Ja. css camcencenpecesnel $10. 12.00 
ee ae OE 15.00n 
Sinews, WB cevcccoccccccccoocs 0.00 
> eer entero: 16. 17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.. 17.00@19.00 
de trimmings (new style) ...... 4.00@ 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ...... 6. 00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib 2%4cn 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Buyers not numerous. 


Horns, accordin 
Mfg. shin bone 

Ce ND Sv incavenene 

CUE BEE ‘soieescancamae tence 12.00n 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloa 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Market showing little activity. Prices 
nominal. 





Summer coil and field dried ........... %o 
Ween? C0 GUD os ads reccaccucvsesas lc 
Processed, black winter, per Ib....... 3 4c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 2 2%c 
Cattle, switches, each*................. le 





*According to count. 
-———e—__ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York Mar. 8, 1933. 

Due to the bank holiday trading in 
fertilizer materials has almost come to 
a standstill. Some of the foreign 
sellers of fertilizer materials, such as 
bone meal, etc., have withdrawn from 
the market for the time being until the 
banking situation clears up. 

Dry rendered tankage has advanced 
in price and the unground is quite firm 
at 35c and the ground at 40c per unit 
of protein, f.o.b. New York for prompt 
shipment. There is a fair demand for 


ground tankage with very limited offer- 
ings. 





LARD OIL—Market was more or 
less nominal, but the tendency was 
firmer. Prime at New York was quoted 
at 8c; extra winter, 6%4c; extra, 6c; 
No. 2, 5%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
hand-to-mouth, but the tendency was 
better with pure New York quoted 914c, 
extra 644c, No. 1 at 6%4c and cold test 
12%e New York. 

GREASES—Situation in the grease 
markets was somewhat confused this 
week as a result of the general outside 
situation, but owing to indications of a 
better tallow market a firmer under- 
tone prevailed. At New York, some 
usiness passed in yellow and house at 
1%c f.o.b., and some routine trading 
was reported otherwise. Sellers’ ideas 
appeared to be somewhat firmer. Pros- 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in December, 1932, with comparisons: 


Average wt. Per cent of 

per animal. live weight. 

eS oe : 

af og as g 

a i ae 

g4R 3 SAR cS) 

ass 4 As a 

Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. 

Edible beef fat!...... 37.61 38.18 3.99 3.97 
Edible beef offal...... 29.42 30.38 3.12 3.16 
Cattle hides ........ 63.03 66.00 6.68 6.86 
Edible calf fat!...... 1.25 1.17 0.71 0.68 
Edible calf offal..... 6.64 6.70 3.80 3.91 
DF evacveasesoceed -50 35.84 15.06 15.81 
Edible hog offal .... 6.42 6.30 2.80 2.78 
Pork trimmings ..... 14.02 14.65 6.12 6.46 
Inedible hog grease?. 2.69 2.53 1.17 1.12 
Sheep edible fat!.... 1.62 1.76 2.01 2.09 
Sheep edible offal.... 1.97 2.12 2.45 2.52 


1Unrendered. 2Rendered. 








Production 

. a 
= & we 
_ S 3 a 
a8 Ps 8 8 28 $ 
rE Ny & _ = 8 4 
sas $5 ¢ ; not 
Ass A& A RAS 

M Ibs. M Ibs M Ibs. M Ibs. Pet. 
289,270 24,084 24,928 21,497 89.26 
226,188 20,767 20,807 17,106 82.37 
487,984 +720 44,862 387,424 83.69 
5,660 479 465 381 79.54 
30,189 2,531 2,535 2,184 86.29 
1,583,686 170,578 174,090 163,864 96.06 
295,363 34,573 33.948 28,804 83.31 
646,679 079 70,743 66,981 100.45 
123,138 138 13,359 11,596 88.26 
29,512 2,447 2,559 2,223 90.85 
35,940 2,631 3. 2,677 101.75 
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FOR DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS. 


Encouraged by the passage in the 
Kansas legislature of a bill exempting 
from taxation margarine made exclu- 
sively of domestic oils and fats, the 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
has adopted a “buy American” program 
as a policy. Dr. J. S. Abbott, secretary 
of the Institute, comments on this ac- 
tion as follows: 

“The increasing use of foreign fats 
and oils has been rapidly taking the 
place of domestic fats and oils in the 
manufacture of margarine. In 1917 the 
industry used 229,232,000 pounds of 
American and only 19,660,000 pounds of 
foreign fats and oils in the manufac- 
ture of this product. In 1932, only 
49,628,808 pounds of American and 128,- 
487,225 pounds of foreign fats and oils 
were used. 

“This Institute has just gone on rec- 
ord as favoring any legislative program 
designed to put the margarine busi- 
ness on an exclusively domestic fats and 
oils basis. This was done in Kansas 
last week by the enactment of a law 
levying a tax of 10c per pound on mar- 
garine made in whole or in part of 
foreign fats and oils, and exempting 
from the tax margarine made_exclu- 
sively of domestic fats and oils. A 
nation wide program like this would 
increase the use of our domestic fats 
and oils in this product by about 130,- 
000,000 pounds per annum. This would 
make a larger, better and higher price 
market for our pork and beef fats and 
our vegetable oils and therefore help 
the farm and livestock industries. 

“The American National Live Stock 
Association, the National Cottonseed 
Products Association and other groups 
of American agriculture have recently 
passed resolutions demanding this sort 
of protection for their products. This 
Institute is happy to lend its support to 
this movement to help American agri- 


culture.” 
——-e- 
GERMAN MARGARINE RULES. 


Effective April 1, 1933, a recent order 
gives the German government the 
power to compel margarine manufac- 
turers to utilize butter, tallow, lard and 


their by-products in the manufacture 
of margarine, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The order 
also grants the government power to 
require that imported margarine also 
be mixed with the animal fats indicated 
before offered for sale. 

The measure is in line with the pres- 
ent tendency to provide additional pro- 
tective measures for German agricul- 
ture. The extent to which these new 
regulations may alter the German mar- 
kets for imported butter and lard will 
depend upon the degree to which the 
government exercises its new power. 

The new order gives the government 
a significant amount of control over 
the German margarine industry, if all 
of the provisions of the order are ex- 
ercised. It is provided, for instance, 
that the government may determine the 
requirements concerning the production, 
handling, quality, packing and branding 
of the products to be used or mixed 
with the margarine. It may also decide 
from which producers these products 
should be purchased. Another section 
of the order allows the government to 
fix the percentage of butter, tallow, lard 
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and their by-products tu be mixed with 
domestic and imported margarine. 

The percentage is to be established 
from time to time on the basis of avail- 
able quantities deemed acceptable by 
the authorities. This is an important 
provision, since it bears directly upon 
the amount of domestic butter and lard 
which may be offered for consumption 
as such. Another article provides for 
the use of domestic vegetable oil seeds 
in the activities of German vegetable 
oil mills. 

The general order also prohibits the 
trade in margarine and non-animal fats 
from referring to milk, butter, other 
milk products or lard or to their pro- 
duction on any wrappers, posters or 
other illustrative or advertising matter. 
Fines and other penalties are provided 
for infractions of the new regulations 
governing the margarine industry. 

Yo 


HULL OIL INDUSTRY. 


The oilseed crushing industry of 
Hull, England, was very inactive during 
the early part of January owing to the 
imposition at the beginning of the year 
of custom duties on foreign linseed and 
foreign oils, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


It was asserted that the duty of 10 
per cent on vegetable oils from foreign 
countries would have a far-reaching and 
detrimental effect on Hull oilseed crush- 
ing firms, for they are absolutely de- 
pendent on foreign supplies of linseed, 
especially from Argentina. The Hull 
and District Seed Crushers Committee 
has appealed to the national association 
to take all possible steps to secure the 
imposition of a countervailing duty on 
all imported linseed cake and linseed 
oil from any source. 

During the middle of the month the 
market became active for a few days 
and there was a good trade demand for 
linseed oil. Dealers in Holland began 
to make purchases of Plate linseed with 
a view of competition, it is understood, 
and this caused a temporary flutter. 

Imports of oil-bearing seeds and nuts 
up $0 and including the third week in 
January were considerably less than 
they were during the corresponding 
period of 19382. 

a 


NEW COPRA CRUSHING PLANT. 


The new one million dollar plant of 
the El] Dorado Oil Works, being built 
on the waterfront in Oakland, Calif., 
will be completed in a few months, 
according to officials of the company. 
The new plant, said to be the most 
modern in the world for crushing copra, 
will render obsolete the present plant 
in Berkeley, where the company has 
operated for years. 

The new plant will occupy approxi- 
mately nine acres of waterfront prop- 
erty. At the present time, the wharf, 
oil storage tanks and building founda- 
tions have been completed, and com- 
pany engineers have been awaiting the 
outcome of various tests made on dif- 
ferent types of crushing machinery 
before it is decided definitely which to 
adopt. The El Dorado Oil Works is 
said to be the largest crusher of copra 
and manufacturer of cocoanut oil and 
meal in the United States. 
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OIL FREIGHT RATES CUT. 


Reduced freight rates on cooking oils 
from Texas to Kansas City have been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in spite of some opposi- 
tion. The new rate is 50.5c per 100 Ibs. 
and also applies on lard (except leaf 
lard), lard compounds, lard substitutes 
and cooking oils in carloads from 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Greenville and 
Sherman, Tex. This rate has been used 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas lines, 
which have the shortest line between 
these points, but other lines have had 
a rate of 59.5c in accordance with a 
distance scale established by the I. C. ¢, 
some years ago. These other lines pro- 
posed to meet the M-K-T competition 
to Kansas City and also to make the 
50.5¢c rate the maximum to intermedi- 
ate points which now have rates rang- 
ing from 50.5 to 67c per 100 lbs. 

a 


MEXICAN COPRA IMPORTS. 


Mexican importers of bulk copra, who 
have been purchasing their needs 
through San Francisco, Calif., and re- 
ceiving shipments over the Southern 
Pacific Railway of Mexico, are now 
experimenting with direct shipments 
from the Pacific islands, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
One thousand tons were expected to 
arrive in Manzanillo during the latter 
part of February, and if the shipment 
is satisfactory future shipments will 
also be made direct. Plantations are 
being started near Cuyutlan, but it is 
expected they will not be producing 
copra within the next three or four 
years. However, these plantations will 
not be able to supply the local demand, 
even when in full production. 

-——fe 


NEW DANISH MARGARIN METHOD 


Denmark’s largest producer of mar- 
garin has developed a new process for 
the manufacture of the product. The 
method has been labeled “gradoniser- 
ing,” and trade mark protection on the 
name has been taken out. It is claimed 
that the process gives margarin more 
substance and greater resistance against 
temperature changes. The method is 
entirely Danish, invented and perfected 
by the company’s research workers, and 
the new product will be placed on the 
market shortly, according to the Ameri- 
can trade commissioner at Copenhagen. 


~ ae 
CANADIAN PALM OIL IMPORTS. 


A shipment of 600,000 Ibs. of palm 
oil valued at $30,000 has been cleared 
at Halifax for consignment to a large 
Canadian soap manufacturer, it is an- 
nounced. The transaction is said to be 
the first direct shipment of palm oil to 
have been made from British West 
Africa to Canada, previous shipments 
having entered Canada via the United 
States. The palm oil is said to have 
entered Canada free of duty. 

aes 


JANUARY MARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine during 
January, 1933, totaled 19,518 Ibs. com- 
pared with 43,642 Ibs. in January, 1932. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Futures Closed—Crude Markets Higher 
—Lard Advances—Cash Trade Fair 
—Weather South Unfavorable—Bank 
Reopenings Awaited. 

Following the banking situation all 
commodity and security markets were 
closed Friday, March 3, and probably 
will remain closed until there are def- 
inite indications of a clearing in the 
monetary situation. Cotton oil was no 
exception to this rule. As a result 
there was little or no feature to the 
futures market the past week as trad- 
ers awaited developments. Discussions 
centered around scrip in the various 
states, but the impression spread in the 
oil trade that operations under such a 
monetary plan, even though temporary, 
would be difficult. 


The idea of scrip appeared to have 
created a renewal of inflation gossip. 
There were reports of a firming in cash 
oil prices, and compound prices at New 
York moved up %c lb. to 6%c lb. car 
lots. This was not surprising as cash 
lard at Chicago moved up about %c 
Ib. from Friday a week ago, and there 
were indications of a firming in other 
directions allied with the oil market. 


Crude cotton oil in the Southeast and 
Valley was reported to have sold at 3c, 
an advance of 3c from late last week. 
Texas crude was up %c at 2%c. Cocoa- 
nut oil moved up %c to 3c at the Pa- 
cific Coast, and oleo stearine advanced 
%e to 44%c New York. 


Actual market for cotton in the South 
was reported to have advanced any- 
where from 50 to 150 points, so that 
the general conclusion was that when 
operations were resumed in oil futures, 
the trend would be somewhat upwards. 


Cash Trade Fair. 


Indications were that a fair cash oil 
and lard trade passed in the domestic 
markets, apparently advancing tenden- 
cies serving to bring about some con- 
sumer interest. At the same time, it 
was the belief that some of the absorp- 
tion was the result of putting money 
into commodities, some feeling that 
such operations were safest for the 
present, 

Seasonal farm activities in the South 
are backward, according to the weekly 
weather report from Alabama west- 
ward, but progress has been much bet- 
ter in the Atlantic states where rain- 
fall has not been so frequent. 


The general developments of the past 
week created more or less uncertainty 
and nervousness, but it appeared as 
though the shorts were showing more 
anxiety than were the longs. This, how- 
ever, was not entirely true in cotton oil. 
Short interest in the main iss hedges 
against actual oil, while the speculative 
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long account is not believed to be large 
in size. As a result, some argued that . 
outside conditions might not have as 
much influence as now appear on the 
surface when the oil market reopens. 
On the other hand, some close observers 
were of the impression that oil would 
be inclined to follow the lead of allied 
markets. 

Reports from the South continue con- 
flicting as to the probable acreage. De- 
layed preparations in parts of the belt, 
are being more freely commented upon. 
The Smith cotton bill, which would have 
brought about a reduction in_ the 
acreage, received a pocket veto. How- 
ever, since the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, southern senators have 
renewed agitation for the bill. Some 
point to the fact that the U. S. Supreme 
Court, in a fairly recent ruling, held 
that the constitutional provision allow- 
ing the President ten days within which 
to sign the bill, applied even when Con- 
gress had adjourned sine die. 


COCOANUT OIL—Sales were re- 
ported of two or three tanks at New 
York at 3c, an advance of %c. Bulk 
oil was quoted at 2%c. At the Pacific 
Coast, several tanks were reported to 
have sold at 2%@8c, with little or 
nothing offering since. The market was 
somewhat confused by the general sit- 
uation and firmed with the better buy- 
ing attitude. 


CORN OIL—Market was a little more 
active and was firmer, with sales of 
one or two tanks at 3c at outside mills. 
Three cents were bid Chicago, or %c 
better than recently, with little or no 
quantity being offered. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Market was quiet 
and nominally unchanged. Resale oil 











SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Mar. 9, 1933. — 
Cotton oil crude markets were quiet, 
with edge off after limited selling at 
2%c lb. for Texas and 3c lb. for Val- 
ley. If February consumption report 
proves bearish, sustained advances are 
unlikely, as visible supply is large. To- 
day’s prices, even under normal condi- 
tions, seem reasonable and especially so 
when compared to lard and other fats. 
There are no indication as to when New 
Orleans future markets will reopen. 
Acreage reduction is very unlikely, 
while an increase is probable. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 9, 1933.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 3c lb.; forty-one per cent 


protein cottonseed meal, nominal; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $2.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Mar. 9, 1933.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 2%c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $12.00; hulls, $3.00. 


at New York sold on a basis of 3%c 
delivered, while tank f.o.b. western 
mills was steady at 3c asked. 


PALM OIL—Market was very quiet 
and purely nominal with a lack of offer- 
ings. Inability to pay was partly the 
result of the banking situation here and 
the lack of trading in foreign ex- 
changes, which made the market diffi- 
cult to quote. 


_PALM KERNEL OIL—There was 
little or nothing doing in this quarter, 
and the market at New York was nom- 
inally called 2.85c. 


_ OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Offerings were 
light, and the market steady. Spot was 
quoted nominally at 4%@5%ce New 
York; shipment, nominally 4% @4%c. 
Exchange uncertainties were factor. 


: ~ creamed OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—The market was 
steady, but buyers and sellers were 
apart. Consumers were interested at 
3c f.o.b. southern mills; sellers were 
holding for %c more. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Situation was 
stronger, but there was very little doing 
in the local market. Spot oil at New 
York was held at 4.25c, or 75 points 
higher than the levels late last week. 
September cotton oil futures were 
offered at 4.35c, or 32 points better than 
Friday’s levels. Southeast and Valley 
crude sold at 3c, up %c from last week, 
and Texas at 2%c, up %c. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Thursday, March 2, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


WE aivis.s salam “wma noone 345 a Bid 
BP dees sete cane ees 3849 a 353 
TEN exes. oclck. Seah eee 362 a 375 
May 1 373 373 370 a 878 
PE sie) cesar eeees eee 373 a 386 
July 3 385 3885 384 a 3885 
MED 5 vss Se pds: eae ae 387 a 395 
EG asis's cian nee ates 394 a 399 
ee 396 a 405 


Sales, including switches, 4 contracts. 
— crude, 108 under May sales 
and bid. 


Friday, March 3, 1933. 


BES vs ccect 1o-acavcn ocoetet eee 350 a Bid 
BE, osse cote cone apes 356 a 361 
err & 3865 a 380 
May 1 3879 379 377 a 382 
re ea ee 78 a 388 
July 14 391 385 389 a 392 
TS sce 6a 0gl Semin eee 393 a 400 
Sept. 4 408 404 403 a 406 
Geechee <s55 een oon 403 a 412 


Sales, including switches, 19 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 115 under 
May sales and bid. 


MARKET CLOSED AFTER FRIDAY. 
——_—e 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Mar. 8, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 21s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 6d. 
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|. Week’s Closing Markets 





FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


All exchanges closed. Cash trading 
at Chicago reported daily in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

All exchanges closed. 

Tallow. 
Tallow, extra 2%c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 

Stearine, 4%4¢ nominal. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, March 10, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.25@5.35; middle 


western, $5.15@5.25; city, 54%c; refined 
Continent, 55gc; South America, 5%c; 
Brazil kegs, 654c; compound, 6c. 
—~ fe 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Mar 3, 1933, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

March 3. week. 1932. 
CRIS ib ieiccccweceseke 111,997 112,732 108,638 
Kansas City, Kan........ 53,452 39,645 65,333 
GUD sxeveccceceseceoes 45,271 39,046 40,868 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 66,726 55,266 60,656 
See GER vc ccccccsecese $2,015 29,769 26,533 
he BUEN acccoccesescoese 36,958 36,652 54,110 
ere 20,507 18,985 20,724 
New York & J. C....... 47,416 44,609 35,524 
TI censcesvecaceuces 414,342 376,705 412,486 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics at Chicago and 


Eastern markets on Mar. 9, 1933: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
GEE. cutceeceevetsauarenesweessowews Sk Beers 8 eer 
CE Bigeeeeoedeeroutes eee eeedeuend See = =— Ses eescee ee 
DEE Seddon seedeeercancecoeseeseses See 8 aexnseodens oS eee rere 
DL. cinied bebmagvdkreaeatndwess-eed Cee CP is tb eh ceveces J -; Sor 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
DEE édeneectctacscsovedestetosaowe ce 11.50@12.50 11.50@13.00 
iD teehee oeuencoeeteueeseceqeese  -) a s" 10.00@12.00 ett wt 
PE, he ccccccecccccecvesceecsseees a ee) — hen 0 exes 8.50@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
PE ststhrncressevorsstseyadiweewed 4 3 re 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) 
0 ee | 2S. Borer 11.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 
Sl tke cine Cen iadendetsheasea ewes CE. . wahienwscas 9.00@11.00 9.50@11.00 
MED. Sco sbeecoes C0 ecceoewosewsnene 6.50@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
CE ac ceawscviccecesercteesese ress 8.00 9.00 9.50@ 10.50 11.00@11.50 10.00@11.00 
GE cccccccecceeeceesetecoeseasooere 7.50@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
COWS: 
GOON cccccccccesccccesecccecosececeee 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
BEE catexccceceevecenvesvancetests 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 
REE Sebaredceresréttens ¢o0reegues 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.5 5.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
GED cccbesccocesenscecesesectccece 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
Bereeoebecese eecevstevesooserce 9.00@10.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
BEE 6 ce-cevevccecive cseccocessereses 8.00@ 9. 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 
GE, ec cccesecccpcccvecseseccsoees 6. ) 8.0 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 10.00@11.00 
10.00@11.00 
8.00@10.00 
7.00@ 8.00 








Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 








LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
hace 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.00 
13.50@14.50 14.50@15.00 14.00@14.50 
12.00@13.50 13.50@14.50 12.00@14.00 
DC sCtAtececen 8 =" Se aac eee 
GD ec cocececeecacccnceseeers ceed 12.50@14.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 

i cntedhdavelsiodsesynbeuanie been - 12.00@13.00 13.50@14.50 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 
BEE. Becdcrsaveeerecceceececocenres 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.50 13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
Ne i neetenehesannnd eae cen 10.00@11.00 eT §  decrtesenss #  soneeeeece 

LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 
CS cnccdcccdccbvcevescceusecescce 11.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.50 13.50@14.00 
GE cidubncenesecnnceentnedtessceces 10.50@11.50 11.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 13.00@13.50 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 

DD chine cceneksnenpeebdroseneekenee 6.00@ 7.00 8.00@ 9.00 Sree = —~ awcdaahes 
BEL co veeeescossegueecesenceees 5.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 700 ers 
CE. cccvccccccoscescecccacccoeses 4.00@ 5.00 6.00@ 7.00 CEG VP ss cweccccces 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
UL: emanenesereteoeséceuees 10.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
SE Bs Be co cccesvccencececeooves 10.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
SPE BA. Ge cececcccacsccceccececes 9.00@11.00 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 13.50@14.00 
BE Es Ge. cacecsesiwunsecerasaace 8.00@ 9.00 11.50@12.50 11.50@12.50 13.00@13.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED 
DE BO GH. veccowenccccencecccecss ee ae eukenxenes 8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 
PICNICS: 
et Ce Me cecedeewetebcdecsseeéess sees ereeere ee ae Seasekeenes | O Sectce dane 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
Ce Oe vote cantscnwsovecancaase eee 9.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
DE EEE ko ctesencoceeesenceesacee ee we” aeeaeenses 8 =§ een eeaeae. debbesueeen 
TRIMMINGS: 
De: -“cwesaieneas) — | d@etpamene “|.” ueepeaneee 
Lean Dy  “Aecseveniee | . saupneeeeas.. | pkeheanenn 





(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. (2) 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 


Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 


March 11, 1933, 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS, 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended March 4, 1933: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended March 4....147,000 463,000 339,009 
Previous week .......... 158,000 498,000 327,000 
SEE | nagcawigtuckeduatien 151,000 ,000 326,000 
aaa 157,000 494,000 345,000 
BD is ceccncccsssonedenet 185,000 697,000 362,000 
ere 168,000 :000 307,000 
WE wiedseutecbocs eeeveus 18 870,000 297,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Week ended March 4.........cccccccccees 387,000 
Previows Week .....ccccccccccccccccccscces 420, 

WEE Seiad an bxcenaeserkecbstets cust ceeeees 4291000 
BEEC, Sale didlgie siamo ee ha-S wecmace Gece 427,000 
BEE i.5.c)adibasie wma vic odcbeeab. a0: 0y:eeeNeea eae 625,000 
BEE. ~asiwlese sh2e ewes acenesiemaeepaeheeee 589,000 
BE. stattcccncastnidsseenpunierenaan 760,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended March 4....111,000 329,000 231,009 
Previous week .......... 123,000 366,000 000 
BED. vencvenessestesesees 114,000 376,000 210,000 
1931 . -120,000 377,000 270,000 
1930 . -140,000 561,000 273,000 
1929 . -130,000 520,000 4,000 
DE pa cvdbaesesecetmees 129,000 661,000 230,000 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES, 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week March 2, 
1933: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

March 2. week. 1932. 

5 babs neice ane $ 4.25 $ 4.75 7. 
EE Waa cso oe cue eaee 4.50 4.75 $ ts 
TEED canianessaweer 3.75 3.50 5.75 
SE arcesoceneneye 3.35 3.35 5.10 
Edmonton ............+. 3.50 3.75 5.00 
Peemee BIE wnccccces cece cece ona 
eS rar 25 3.25 5.00 
a Pr 3.25 3.15 5.10 

VEAL CALVES. 
SED cco esveseasenen $ 7.50 $ 7.75 9 8.75 
BOER. oc cccccceseisece 6.75 7.00 7.50 
EE ccccccuvancens 6.50 6.00 7.00 
CEES cincine <oavcmlseaws 4.50 4.50 6.25 
PE Kates ccestaacs 5.00 5.00 7.0 
PeInee AMG ..cccccies oie eves 5.00 
BENONO POW cccccccccece 5.50 5.50 7.00 
Pee 5.00 5.25 6.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
ED: 5 6.0550n00 cecum” $ 4.65 $ 4.40 $ 5.85 
| rere 4.75 4.50 5.75 
WER cccccccesecsce 4.00 3.60 4.60 
MEE bbbcccesscocnese 3.50 3.25 4.25 
BROMO occ cccccccccce 3.65 3.20 4.25 
Prince Albert ......... 3.70 ita 4.30 
EE I oh vecveunene 3.75 3.35 4.30 
Saskatoon ..........++0. 3.70 3.30 4.30 
GOOD LAMBS. 

IDE iaiactia ane kaktnicle' gets *$6.25 $ 6.50 $ 7.2 

rrr $5.50 5.00 6. 
(Se 5.25 5.00 6.50 
GEE wsesicesdcoseeus 4.00 4.00 5.00 
BEE cocceccevectec 4.35 4.25 5.25 
Prince Albert .......0.. eens coee coe 
SS... eee 4.25 4.25 5.50 
Oe errr 4.25 4.00 5.50 
fering Lambs $7.00 each. {Spring Lambs $6.50 

each. 
- Re 


BRITISH PORK IMPORTS. 


Frozen and salted pork imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1932 totaled 
340,604 cwt., being 7 per cent less than 
in 1931 and 3 per cent less than in 
1930. Imports of salted pork during 
1932 totaled 34,209 cwt. in 1932, 66,907 
ewt. in 1931 and 84,906 cwt. in 1930. 
New Zealand and Argentina were the 
chief suppliers of the frozen pork while 
— pork came principally from Den- 
mark. 


a 
NEW DANISH MEAT PLANT. 


A project under consideration for 8 
long time to erect a large packing 
in or very near Copenhagen, De 
is reported to be practically deci 
upon and will be carried out in the near 
future. It is estimated that the new 
factory will cost about 3,000,000 crowns, 
which is about $512,000, according t 
the American consul at Hamburg. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Mar. 9, 1933. 

Considerable cash business was done 
in this market early in the week, but 
most of it continued to be done by 
checks, the latter payable when the 
banks reopen. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Light steers and yearlings, 25c 
higher, losing most of early sharp up- 
turn following banking holiday. Weighty 
steers lost practically all of early 25@ 
40c advance, closing steady to strong; 
light heifer and mixed yearlings, fully 
25¢c up, instances more, but all grades 
and classes closed lower than week’s 
high time, which proved to be a tempo- 
rary spurt due to scarcity. Butcher 
heifers closed firm to 25c higher; beef 
cows and cutter cows, steady to strong; 
bulls, 25c higher; vealers, $1.00 up. 
Receipts were smaller than a week ear- 
lier, market being upset by banking 
situation. A sizable supply of weighty 
steers were unsold on late rounds today, 
kinds scaling 1,150 lbs. upward having 
predominated during week. Extreme 
top long yearlings during week, $7.50; 
heavies, $6.00; 1,300-Ib. averages, $6.50; 
most weighty bullocks, $4.50@5.50; 
heifer yearlings, to $6.40. 

HOGS—Market very erratic all week, 
advancing sharply early and breaking 
later to close practically steady with 
last Thursday. Banking situation and 
receipt fluctuation caused flighty, un- 
certain trade. Week’s extreme high 
mark, $4.40; closing peak, $3.85; prac- 
tical top, $3.75 late. Closing bulk de- 
sirable 160 to 290 lbs., $3.60@3.75; 
heavier weights, downward to $3.40; 
better grade pigs, $3.25@3.50; most 
packing sows, $3.00@3.10, best $3.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Fat lambs and yearlings, mostly 10@ 
15¢c higher, spots up more. Early sharp 
advance collapsed when it developed 
market would remain open in face of 
banking holiday; slaughter ewes mostly 
steady. Today’s bulks follow: Better 
_— native lambs, $5.25@5.50; part 

eck, $5.75; choice fed westerns aver- 
aging 80 to 95 Ibs., $5.50, few, $5.60; 
98- to 104-lb. Colorados, $5.25@5.35; 
wooled yearling wethers, $4.00@4.75; 
native throwout lambs, $3.75@4.25; fat 
ewes, $2.25@2.75; week’s early top 


lambs, $6.40, highest since January, 1933. 
a 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Neb., Mar. 9, 1933. 

This market operating as follows dur- 
ing week: Commission firms have sold 
packers and reliable order buyers, the 
owner granting commission man in 
writing or by telegram authority for 
sale, and have taken in payment checks 
being issued by packers and order buy- 
ers which shall become payable when 
banks are open for business. 

CATTLE—With very light receipts 
early in the week, prices for fed steers 
and yearlings advanced sharply. Bur- 
densome supplies Wednesday and a nar- 
row shipping demand erased most of 
the early upturn, with current prices 
steady to 25c higher, yearlings show- 
ing the most strength. Heifers closed 
the week around 25c higher; cows, 
steady to strong. Bulls gained 25c, and 
vealers fully 50c. Best light steers 
sold at $6.40; medium weights, $6.25; 
weighty steers, 1,346 Ibs., $5.75. Choice 
vealers sold up to $7.00 

HOGS—Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday shows hog prices 10@30c 
higher. Thursday’s top, $3.40. Bulks: 
160- to 300-lb. weights, $3.25@3.35; 
140 to 160 lbs., $3.25; 300- to 350-Ib. 
weights, $3.10@3.25; packing sows, 
$2.75@3.00; stags, $2.25@2.75. 

SHEEP—Sharp fluctuations featured 
slaughter lamb prices, but comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday show lamb 
values about steady. Matured sheep, 
strong to 15c higher; Thursday’s bulk 
fed wooled lambs, $5.00@5.10; top, 
$5.25; good and choice ewes, $2.00@ 
2.75. 


is 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Mar. 9, 1933. 
This market operated the first four 
days of the week with sellers accepting 
packers’ checks for all classes of fat 
livestock. Wednesday afternoon, how- 


ever, with the idea of serving the mar- 
ket and its patrons to the best advan- 
tage, the livestock exchange ordered 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
A Indianapolis, Indiana 
























H. L. SPARKS 


BRANCHES 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Logansport, Ind. 


FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 
Wire — Phone — Write 


Gen’l Office: National Stock Yards, Ill. Phone East 6261 


& CO. 







Springfield, Mo. 











Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 


Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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the market closed Friday and Saturday, 
but expects to reopen next Monday if 
national financial restrictions are lifted 
or modified. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were sharply higher at the week’s open- 
ing under limited supplies, but toward 
the close trade was dull and most of 
the advance was erased. Quality was 
considerably improved, but very few 
strictly choice kinds were offered. Good 
to choice yearlings brought $5.85 for 
the top, and best heavies went at $5.40. 
Most of the fed arrivals cleared from 
$4.00@5.25. Light mixed yearlings and 
fat she stock were rather scarce and 
closed strong to 25c higher. Bulls 
ruled steady to strong, and vealers ad- 
vanced 50c, with the late top at $7.00. 

HOGS — Although some weakness 
developed in the late trade in hogs, 
quite a bit of the early upturn was 
sustained. Final values are 25@30c 
over last Thursday, with the late top 
at $3.60 on choice 170- to 230-lb. 
weights. The week’s top reached $4.00 
on Tuesday. Late sales of 160- to 250- 
lb. weights ranged from $3.45@3.60, 
while 260- to 325-Ib. weights sold at 
$3.30@3.45. Packing sows are mostly 
25c higher at $2.60@2.85. 

SHEEP—Some unevenness featured 
the fat lamb trade, but closing levels 
are generally steady with a week ago. 
Best fed westerns sold at $5.60 early in 
the period, but at the finish most of the 
arrivals cashed from $4.85@5.15. Ma- 
ture classes were relatively scarce, and 
prices held steady. Best fat ewes 
— $2.60, with others at $2.00@ 


a 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 9, 1933. 

This market operating this week 
largely on a credit basis, with checks 
issued by local buying interests to the 
commission firms, who are holding same 
until the financial situation has been 
adjusted. All eastern packers buying 
through local order buyers are paying 
by post-office money orders or in cash, 
which is expressed or air mailed. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers, mostly steady; mixed 
yearlings and heifers, steady to 25c 
higher; cowstuff, unchanged; bulls, 25@ 
85c higher; vealers, 75c higher. Top 
1,231-lb. steers registered $6.85; best 
yearlings, $5.40; bulk of steers, $3.75@ 
5.60. Most good and choice steers 


Kansas City, Mo. 































——— 
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brought $4.75@6.25. Mixed yearlings 
topped at $5.50, and straight heifers 
$5.00, with good and choice kinds most- 
ly $4.50@5.00; medium fleshed descrip- 
tions, $3.50@4.25. Top beef cows scored 
$3.50, with bulk $2.50@3.00. Most low 
cutters, $1.25@1.75. Sausage bulls 
closed at a top of $2.85, with good and 
choice vealers $7.25. 

HOGS—After a sharp upturn when 
the top reached $4.50, hog values re- 
acted to finish 5@15c higher than a 
week ago. Thursday top was $4.00, 
with early sales mostly $3.75@3.90 and 
closing transactions $3.45@3.65. Pack- 
ing sows ranged from $2.65@3.00. 

SHEEP—Lambs also lost early ad- 
vances to finish about steady for the 
week. A few good to choice lambs went 
to city butchers at $5.50@5.75, with 
bulk to packers at $5.00@5.25; throw- 
outs, $3.50; and fat ewes, $2.00@2.50. 


he 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 9, 1933. 

This market operating on check basis 
this week, sales on owners’ signed 
agreement to accept drafts subject to 
payment when sellers collect proceeds. 

CATTLE—Curtailed cattle receipts 
the forepart of week brought a flurry 
of sharply higher prices, but this was 
largely eliminated later. Good to 
choice yearlings and light steers made 
$6.25, heavy beeves stopped at $5.50, 
and most grain feds cleared at $4.00@ 
5.25. Fat she stock remained strong to 
25c higher for the week. Desirable 
light heifers in load lots reached $4.85, 
beef cows bulked at $2.25@2.75, and 
low cutters and cutters went at $1.75@ 
2.25. Bulls ruled strong, and medium 
grades sold $2.50 down. 

HOGS—Unusual restrictions in outlet 
for hogs resulted in an uneven distribu- 
tion of receipts and an erratic trend to 
prices developed. Sharp advances early 
in the week were practically wiped out 
later, and compared with a week ago 
most classes closed on a strong to 15c 
higher basis. Thursday’s top held at 
$3.40, with bulk 170- to 230-lb. weights 
ranging $38.25@3.35; 230- to 350-lb. 
butchers turned at $3.00@3.25, packing 
sows, all weights, moving at $2.80@2.90. 


SHEEP—Late reaction from early 
— advances netted little change in 
fat lamb prices as compared with a 
week ago. The late bulk of slaughter 
lambs moved to packers at $5.00@5.10. 
Late top rested at $5.10. Aged sheep 
showed strength for a few choice fat 
ewes to reach $2.75@2.85, and load lots 
late to move at $2.60. 


a 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Mar. 9, 1933. 
The plan of operation this week has 
been to withhold payment to shippers 
until collections are made after banks 
reopen, shippers being required to 
furnish release upon delivery of stock 
to selling agency. 


CATTLE—Trading proceeded into the 
fifth day of the bank holiday in an or- 
derly manner. Marketing the first two 
days was greatly restricted, but with 
swelling of receipts on and after mid- 
week, prices gave ground rapidly. Rank 
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and file of steers and yearlings today 
showed little benefit from modified 
earlier supplies. The general tone was 
steady to 25c higher, with the advance 
confined chiefly to a few better grades. 
Cows and bulls are still 10@15c higher; 
vealers and calves, mostly 50c higher. 
Quite a few loads of good steers and 
yearlings sold up to $5.50; nothing 
choice present; some 1,328-lb. steers, 
$5.00; 1,445 lbs., $4.75; bulk steers and 
yearlings, $4.00@5.10; best straight 
heifers, $5.00; top cows, $3.40; bulk, 
$2.50@3.00; cutters and low cutters, 
$1.65@2.40; top vealers, $6.00. 


HOGS—Hogs touched $4.00 Tuesday 
after a 50c rise in two days, the aver- 
age price of $3.76 being highest since 
September 24, and 51c over the best day 
last week. This two-day boom was fol- 
lowed by an abrupt turn as shippers 
threw aside restraint and loaded the 
trade yesterday and today. Today 
found the top at $3.60 for a short period 
early and subsequently $3.50. Bulk 
hogs, 240 lbs. down, $3.45@3.55; 250 to 
330 lbs., $3.830@3.40; sows, $2.60@3.00. 


SHEEP—Sheep volume was well 
maintained despite the banking holiday, 
the market advancing 25@50c the open- 
ing two days and losing the same yes- 
terday and today. Top was $5.60 Tues- 
day; one load best lambs, $5.25 tcday; 
others, mostly $5.00@5.15, including 
98-lb. lambs at $5.15 and 106- and 
107-lb. weights at $5.00. Extreme 
weighty kind bid well under $5.00. Sev- 
eral loads fat yearlings brought $4.85 
yesterday; none offered today. 

ee 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 8, 1933. 


South St. Paul market is operating as 
follows during the present emergency: 
All stock is being sold on a deferred 
payment plan, provided the shipper or 
owner is agreeable to the sale. Account 
sales are being rendered and stamped 
in the following manner: “Net pro- 
ceeds of this account of sale will be 
remitted for when final payment is re- 
ceived from the purchaser.” The only 
delay experienced so far has been the 
necessity of obtaining a release from 
the shipper either in person or by wire. 


CATTLE—Prices are still strong to 
25c or more higher for the week so 
far on all slaughter cattle, despite the 
fact that trade today ruled weak to 25c 
lower. Quality has been plain, bulk of 
the crop centering at $3.50@4.50, better 
fed offerings selling to $5.00. Beef 
cows turned largely from $2.75 down; 
heifers, from $3.75 down; cutters, $1.50 
@2.00; bulls, $2.35@2.50. Vealers, on 
a 50c or more advance, centered mostly 
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at $4.00@5.50; selected kinds, to $6.50, 

HOGS—Hog prices, although losing 
part of the early upturn, are still un- 
evenly 10@30c above last Friday, most 
butchers averaging 20@30c up. Late 
today better 160- to 210-lb. weights 
carried bids at $3.70; 210 to 240 lbs., 
$3.60@3.70; 240 to 300 lbs., down to 


$3.25. Most pigs centered at $3.00; 
packing sows, $2.60@2.90. 
SHEEP — Slaughter lambs broke 


sharply today but are still 10@25¢ 
above last week’s close. Odd lots of 
good to choice native lambs sold at 
$5.00, with best fed offerings bid $5.15@ 
5.25. Throwout lambs sold at $3.50@ 
4.00, medium to choice slaughter ewes 
showing little change at $1.50@2.50. 


fo 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 9, 1933. 


Practically all buying interests at 25 
hog concentration points and 7 packi 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota continued 
to operate as usual last week, paying 
for hogs by check. Loading was ex- 
tremely light early, but returned to 
about normal late in the week. Prices 
fluctuated erratically, going up 30 
40c but lost the advance. Late b 
good to choice 170 to 250 lbs., $3.10@ 
3.40; 260 to 290 lbs., $3.00@3.35; few 
packing sows, $2.50@2.75. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Mar. 9: 


This Last 

week. week. 
EE rr 29,200 29,600 
Saturday, March 4............. 30,000 32,200 
Monday, March 6............-. 40,500 54,000 
DE Cscevsconsesses 7,700 14,200 
Wednesday, March 8............ 16,500 19,800 
Thursday, March 8. .....ccccce 31,900 19,600 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
besed on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


ke 


OKLAHOMA MARKET ACTIVE. 


The biggest day’s business in hogs on 
the Oklahoma City Live Stock exchange 
in ten years was recorded on March 9, 
due to price rise and accessibility of the 
market by truck. Receipts were esti- 
mated at 4,500 head, for which packers 
gave checks totaling more than $30,000. 
Shippers appreciated readiness of pack- 
ers to absorb all offerings. 


— a 
FEBRUARY BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for Feb., 1933, were: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


DS, a cecevvcies 10,950 19,552 43,842 85,939 
Shipments ......... 4,637 15,673 19,565 68,136 
Local slaughter .... 6,006 3,860 23,822 17,667 
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March 11, 1933. 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1933. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 








PD cxnsevesice saben S00 8,500 6,000 
eee CRF 2. ccccceccce 400 800 1,500 
pale g ead ante bcase ea 250 2,500 2,500 
END ceccecccccesces 50 4,000 
Be, BOBO. cccwcccccceces 25 1,000 1,500 
St CREM cscsccessntees 100 3,000 100 
OC eee 200 1,800 500 
— eererees 600 700 100 
PWOUKCS 2. ccc ccc cceeee 100 100 00 
SNE Nias besigibarace Sieiaseieaihn 400 800 4,800 
ED cwsuseesawesiaes 100 100 100 
EE, nce saeininsees 100 
DD  cccctseeeaes 100 2,000 100 
DE cecwvecsedcesces 100 1,200 300 
eS eee 100 1,800 200 
BED ocecoscccsscsccne ae 500 1 
DE swseecceasbecés — 400 300 
DEED en secceseecwese 100 100 
MONDAY, MARCH 6, 1933. 
SEED _socvcvccesccccces 8,000 26,000 13,000 
Kansas City eoee 8,000 1,500 3,000 
Omaha ... 2,200 1,800 4,500 
St. Louis . 1,700 7,500 800 
St. Joseph . 500 1,200 1,700 
Sioux City 1,000 1,000 5,000 
St. Paul +600 4,000 10,000 
Fort Worth 1,200 1,800 1,300 
Milwaukee 500 2,000 100 
i cesseeee 1,000 2,600 6,300 
Iouisville ........ 800 500 100 
 -Gdeteseieedee 900 1,600 600 
NS 400 2,000 200 
PER cc cccccccceces 500 4,000 2,500 
TE sesevsceceeces 700 5,200 1,200 
DT cetabeddseoneawae 400 6,800 3,700 
DL cnesaveteshewss 600 2,500 1,200 
PURURVEIO  ccccccccccccccs 700 1,000 100 
TUESDAY, MARCH 7, 1933. 
SL « stegaiened waa ceee . 12,000 17,000 
HORS GHEY oc ccccccccce 3,500 2,000 10,000 
MEE ceccccncscccccece 4 4,000 13,000 
 neeteesneee ces 1,000 3,500 500 
ON rere 7 1,500 6,000 
DEED asceeedscevess 1,200 2,000 3,500 
DEE. 6.66500¥06000%%% 600 8,000 4,000 
TTD Secé<ceticices 1,200 800 700 
CO FE 500 1,200 100 
eae 1,400 11,200 
DEED crceccccccecene 100 300 200 
SEE |. 6:6906-00:66-40 e600 300 800 900 
Indianapolis ............ 300 1,500 400 
SL. s0e¢ee vicccece:s 100 1,000 800 
eae 300 2,100 500 
PE rhscecucapenebos 200 1,800 800 
SET. oweeddeeiescbeiee 200 1,100 1,100 
PEE cccconegewecese 100 500 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1933 
MD casdeedenbieatsies 5,000 23,000 13,000 
Be GRE cccccccccces 2,500 6,000 6,000 
Matcisewipesee wes 2,800 10,500 11,500 
RD 2:0n000000000666 i 10,500 1,000 
PE MEE ccceccsvcccess 900 4,000 7,000 
|, ere 600 5,500 4,000 
PD cebo4<eveeetes 1,500 7,500 ,000 
DTD oseecccavess 1,300 1,600 2,500 
eee 300 1,100 100 
ini ndneieg tints wiebibte 800 2,300 19,000 
PD teecenes+-ebsene 100 400 100 
el twist anh Rakes 1,500 1,100 
Indianapolis ............ 1,500 6,000 1,000 
PL. 60 6-vececbeeacn 2,300 500 
SEEN 0.6 405-s:0 edlaewe 700 5,500 500 
hives ese cestwdieae 200 1,400 1,000 
2,000 2,000 
100 300 
1933. 
23,000 13,000 
6,000 6,000 
9,000 11,500 
10,500 1,500 
4,500 7,000 
5,500 4,000 
7,500 2,000 
1,800 1,800 
1,200 100 
3,300 2,700 
800 400 
2,200 1,000 
5,000 1,000 
3,800 2,000 
3,800 400 
900 800 
2,200 1,400 
700 100 
FRIDAY, MARCH 10, 1933 
10,000 8,000 
2,500 5,500 
4,500 
1,500 2,000 
2,000 5,000 
7,500 500 
1,400 3,500 
1,100 1,800 
800 900 
3,000 200 
2,000 2,000 
2,500 900 
2,600 1,400 
1,000 1,200 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Mar. 9, 1933, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


























13.4! 
New York & Jersey City. 48.636 44.407 49.661 
Oklahoma WO ciecccesc. Ae 














8.885 ; 
MOTMMAEE oo cc ccccccece 16,620 18,754 20,106 











Hogs (Soft or hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ing pigs excluded): 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... @ 3.70 $3.15@ 3.65 $3.00@ 3.25 $3.15@ 3.50 $2.75@ 3.60 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch.... @ 3.75 3.50@ 3.70 3.25@ 3.35 3.35@ 3.60 3. 3.60 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3.75 3.60@ 3.70 3.25@ 3.40 3.45@ 3.60 3.50@ 3.60 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 3.75 3.60@ 3.70 3.25@ 3.40 3.45@ 3.60 38.40@ 3.60 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3.70 3.50@ 3.65 3.25@ 3.35 3.45@ 3.60 3. 3.50 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 lbs.) gd-ch... 3.65 3.40@ 3.60 3.15@ 3.30 3.35@ 3.50 3. 3.35 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3.60 3.35@ 3.50 3.10@ 3.25 3.25@ 3.40 2.90@ 3.10 
Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch 3.30 2.75@ 3.00 2.85@ 3.00 2.75@ 2.85 2. 2.70 
(350-425 Ibs.) good ........... 3.25 2.70@ 2.90 2.85@ 3.00 2.65@ 2.75 2.50@ 2.65 
(325-550 OME ins cwceaes 3.10 2.65@ 2.85 2.75@ 2.90 2. 2.65 2. 2.60 
(275-550 Ibs.) good ........... 3.00 2.60@ 2.75 2.50@ 2.75 2. 2.75 2. 2.50 
Sitr. pigs (100-180 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 3. Bae SOG Ie ow cccs, 2.60@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
Av. cost wt. Thurs.(Pigs excl.) 3.93-245 Ibs. 3.92-212 Ibs. 3.49-256 lbs. 3.60- Ibs. cesetabees 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Choice 5.50@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.00 6. 6.75 6. 7.00 
Good ... 4.75@ 5.75 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 
Medium . 4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 
Common 3.25@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.25 3. 8.75 3.25@ 4.25 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : 
EIN 62/50 doce csacnwcbn oukss 6.75@ 7.50 5.50@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 6. 6.75 
CE a sdcvsx Tiger sci eee 5.75@ 6.75 4.50@ 5.75 5.253@ 6.25 4. 6.00 4.85@ 6.25 
MINS hhc kc os ctakbadicchanace 4.50@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.00 3.85@ 5.00 
MEN sanedduenetpeesceccuese 3.5 4.50 3.50@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.25 3. 3.75 8. 8.85 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : 
EE a ae 6.00@ 7.25 5.25@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.50 
RR RRO IEEE. 2. 5.25@ 6.75 4.50@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.25 425@ 5.75 4. 5.25 
MI 5s on noe oanewenies cod 4.00@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.25 3.75@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.00 
STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : 
DT SS Se een 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 4.35@ 5.75 4. 5.50 
__ aes 4 30g 6.00 356 5.25 00g 5.25 100g 4.15 $750 4.50 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
ns cine inca sina et 5.75@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.75 
Good 5.00@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.00 4. 5.00 4. 4.75 
Y 5.00 8.00@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 
: MO . ‘eemuawe see 4.25@ 5.25 3.85@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.50 
ee oe oe 3. 4.25 2.50@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.00 
3.25 2.75@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.00 2. 2.85 2.50@ 3.10 
2.50 2.25@ 2.75 2.25@ 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 2. 2.50 
2.25 1.25@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.25 1.85@ 2.15 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
INS ac oaice oboe tutes: 2. 3.25 2.50@ 3.00 2.25@ 2.75 2.40@ 2.75 2.25@ 3.00 
EE pons ware kecacicsiss eS 4 3.00 2 08 2.85 imo 2.60 i508 2.50 08 2.60 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
IE occ cencecteicescs 5.50@ 7.50 $15@ i. a. 7.00 5. 7.00 4. 6.50 
RITE REAR IRRBE G 4.50@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 8. 4.00 
WE a avintanae Bite aeigaletla 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.00 2.25@ 4.00 2. 3.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
NR ais. ocecevnsesaiek 8.50@ 4.25 450@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.50 4. 5.00 38.50@ 4.50 
WIE. hank. caviiss \deesecdde ex 3 5g 3.50 2 508 4.50 3308 3.50 2259 4.00 2008 3.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down)—Good-choice... 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.75 4.75@ 6.25 5. 5.50 
"ELEC 8.75@ 5.35 3.00@ 5.25 3.00@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.75 8. 5.00 
(90-98 Ibs.)—Good-choice ..... 5.00@ 5.65 5.00@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.65 4.75@ 5.25 5. 5.50 
(98-110 Ibs.)—Good-choice .... 4.75@ 5.85  ...sececee SUSU etaanckces ‘Gekostes mee 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.) —Good-choice 4 cog 5.00 Me | 4.75 3.75@ 4.25 8.75@ 4.25 2.75@ 4.50 
WIEN ons seas CuAaSareasecene 3.00@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.00 3 og 3.75 300g 3.75 38.00@ 3.75 
BWEs: 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Good-choice .... 2.50@ 3.00 2008 2.75 2.25@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.60 2.00@ 2.50 
(120-150 Ibs.) —Good-choice ... 2.00@ 2.85 1.75@ 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.25 
(All weights)—Com-med. ..... 1.25@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.25 1. 1.75 1.00@ 2.00 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS = gera S20000000000001 ote okie 888 
Special reports to Kee 1 pecan Li peg es show Milwaukee .............. 8,313 44 ate 
the number of livestock slaughtered at centers 
for the week ented March 4° 2008, with compost. Ws cecictixctcocdien 445,856 432,439 445,148 
sons. oarTTts SHEEP. 
Ww = c iid. salsa ceased 62,107 67,015 46,510 
“4 Se eens GNF... .ac0c0ecie 35,565 32.767 28,747 
ended Prev. week, 
Sanemescceswoulen 29,724 19.781 31,126 
Mar. 4. week. 1932. 
Bast St. Louis......... - 5,109 7,061 5,795 
Chileno ..... 2. .ccccccees 20,941 23,929 23,724 St. Joseph ............ + 22,486 20,118 19,139 
Kansas City ............ 17,359 18,554 12,805 Sioux City .............. 18,460 10.823 10,212 
ec RR TE 13,752 15,220 14,208 Wichita ...........°7°° . 5,523 2,710 8,108. 
Se BOB ccccccese 13,537 10,899 10,899 Fort Worth ............. 7,108 6,598 7,035 
St. Joseph .......cccceee 5,979 K 5.941 Philadelphia ............ 8.242 6,134 8,449 
Stoux City ......-cceeee 256 7,239 6,062 Indianapolis ..........-.. 1,659 1,487 1,745 
NN ah acti a incinoaehnte 2,045 1,991 1,599 New York & Jersey City. 61, 63,180 78,192 
 » , eeaeoers- 3,866 3, 4,608 Oklahoma City ......... 1,61 1.615 1,266 
Philadelphia ............ 2,118 1,899 1,534 Cincinnati .............. 2.216 1,953 6,672 
Indianapolis ............ 1,346 1,306 a>” a eeserpet ti ek 4.1 689 6,687 
New York & Jersey City. 7,859 8,280 8,065 St. Paul ................ 14,986 13,522 chee 
Oklahoma City ......... K 4,428 2,909 Milwaukee .............. 715 pean 
Cincinnati 3,143 3,495 ——S —— Ss —— 
mver .. 3.071 1,861 MEME, S006 cannes nae 280,534 261,168 254,633 
St. Paul .. ; 10.105 che 
MUWAUNGC. ... cesses 2,899 3,280 —o— 
MID ein: rnnniagamaeteeen 118,271 123,188 98,038 NEW ST. LOUIS YARDS BUSY. 
HOGS. Operation of the Mississippi Valley 
eT Ae 101,150 101,427 97.155 Stock Yards, the new receiving center 
Beene: CH nc vccescce 452 645 f li tock at St. Louis, M : 1] 
ME isin cy accn 40.770 45.614 39.824 for livestock at St. Louis, Mo., is we 
East St. Louls.......... 37,057 32.682 42.745 under way, with considerable receipts 
st RReeseterre +. 18,642 x 20.778 of hogs and cattle. Increasing number 
Sioux City ....... oueus 31,824 30.610 033 - 
Wichita pgtttittee eee 9.064 8.880 18.075 of good hogs are reported as arriving 
rs) MEE «sece coccccce 7.088 ef J ; i 
Philadelphia <..222211211 19:807 18923 18198 OM these yards, with practically no 
Indianapolis ............ 3.459 13.186 19.992 Southern hogs included. New additions 


to the hog house are contemplated in 
the near future. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at | eee 
a for the week ending Saturday, 

with comparisons, are reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 3,613 1,312 7,637 
Bwikt & OO. cccccccscoce 8,341 802 13,359 
Morris & Co. .......+--. 1,370 sen 5,922 
Wise B OO. ccccccocece ,990 1,507 6,286 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. .. 1,031 cvns 
G. H. Hammond Co. ... 1,893 463 ° 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 496 seee pees 
Shippers ..........0-0+-s 8,764 12,691 20,862 
GERMS ccvcevcesccccecses 6,621 32,462 16,553 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 3,875 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Co., 316 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 141 hogs; 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., 2,985 hogs; Agar 














Pkg. Co.. 2,053 hogs. 
Total: 29,119 cattle, 6,555 calves, 58,607 hogs, 
70,569 sheep. 
Not including 586 cattle, 709 calves, 54,724 
hogs and 12,400 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co... 2,184 2,276 4,869 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 2,322 1,686 6,004 
Morris & Co. 1,977 1,595 3,834 
Swift & Co.. 2,271 7,636 5,897 
Wilson & Co....... 2,431 1,964 5,743 
Independent Pkg. C 268 one 
Jos. Baum Pkg. Co 505 eens 15 
GHEE Sedeccvesescevcece 5,669 4,779 9,113 
GEE ccevcccccccessese 17,359 20,204 35,565 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 3,593 14,278 6,954 
Cudahy Pkg. Oo......... 3,670 9,007 9,343 
PP, Un cccceceeee 714 5,412 oece 
eer 1,758 388 3,808 
St a Gibseccesesevces 3,615 7,782 10,290 
GEE Stites eneseseneenes -+»- 16,881 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 4 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
Co., 39 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 31 cattle; 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 86 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 2i 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 89 cattle; 
Pkg. Co., 208 cattle; Nagle Pkg Co., 54 cattle; 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 402 cattle; Wilson & Co., 138 











Total: 14,367 cattle and cal 53,7 $ 
30,505 shea ves; 748 hogs; 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and O©o..... 1,887 1,411 5,337 32. 
Swift & Co......... 1,836 2,041 4,654 1528 
Morris & Co....... 77 547 wins 189 
Hunter Pkg. Co 1,223 eee. 5,057 876 
Heil Pkg. Co....... eeee cose §=63, 018 ééee 

WP ee GBecccccs eee ewe 4 

Circle Pkg. Co..... eee ohne 197 eces 
er eeeee 1,510 3,539 13,918 997 
GED seetcvactctes 3,369 444 16,209 1,196 
TE sisbintnanen 10,604 7,982 50,975 6,106 


Not including 2,205 cattle, 2.578 calves, 50,430 
hogs and 1,202 sheep bought direct. _ - 


ST. JOSEPH. 






































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co......... 2,062 570 9,789 13,501 
Armour and Oo..... 2,641 506 6,923 8,214 
Ge 6be0ececuens 792 24 «43,131 = 1,981 
WEE -icvvccreuden 5,495 1,100 19,843 23,696 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,121 114 12,059 4,622 
Armour and Co..... 2,063 114 12,290 4,684 
Swit & Ge......... 1,512 121 7,220 2,999 
DED is-ovenaniern 1,17 7 6,396 942 
MEE stclansenasae 191 9 48 etme 
, en ree 7,064 365 38,013 138,247 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Armour and Co..... 1,441 366 4,403 791 
Wilson & Co....... 1,370 307 «= 4,376 828 
GD “<énvenccaseas 109 58 384 asters 
ME . eda/eademane 2,920 731 9,168 1,619 
Not including 30 cattle bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 952 357 3,780 5,451 
Dold Pkg. Co...... 502 ; 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 9 = = i. 
Dunn-Ostertag .. waes oon eee 
Fred Dold & Sons.. 97 eee 465 2 
Sunflower Pkg. Oo.. 24 Sone 51 oote 
TED 1,668 ~—«877-—«6917—«5.523 
Not including 2,116 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co.... 590 112 +1,764 17,546 
Armour and Co..... 825 147 1,526 11,465 
GE. ebvcserscasec 1,203 204 2,426 4,515 
Total . 2,618 463 5,716 33,526 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 2,765 3,859 9,319 5,197 
eee, re. ™ oe 0 85 «one 
.. 4,041 5,958 13, 967 9,789 
Daited Pkg. -- 1,415 87 ate 
eee O44 _2 14, 967 2,900 
BOO ccccccccoses > 9,435 435 10,711 711 38,253 17,886 
MILWAUKEB. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1, = 7,848 17,698 424 
U. D. B. Co., N. Y. ewes ease ees 
The Layton in. wanes wee 288 vies 
R. Gumz & Co..... 47 omni 72 8 
Armour & Co., Mil 702 3,934 eene ae 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. eos» Mike 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. .... enge 384 
rear 89 40 46 4 
GEE dcctrsvannaes 353 288 213 149 
WD. -Wvkeeeeeeces 3.116 12,110 &,701 585 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,171 863 9,053 1,186 
Armour and Co..... 689 104 1,634 owns 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 5 Pete 927 
Brown Bros. ....... 58 25 164 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 6 é3ee 36 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 12 exe 221 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 77 4 234 acne 
Indiana_ Prov. Co.. 33 18 161 3 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 19 10 coe eke 
Art Wabnitz ....... 19 76 Stes 7 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 12 baie oie ‘iain 
CEE GKcecescdes 702 1,235 10,332 3,923 
WD Stcecdnscewee 274 87 248 43 
ere 3.077 2,422 23,010 5,232 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... an bana 80 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 6 ‘‘aén 490 same 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 785 229 46,088 1,920 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 7 230 1,786 vaae 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 2 wake 218 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 13 cooee 6 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 5 eese 146 emis 
J. Schlacter’s Sons. . 69 127 Pie 69 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 11 ---- 8,180 bien 
John F. Stegner.. 205 272 ae 
Shippers ....... 30 627 1,893 
GEE cccccees 864 433 435 
TW. cccceceseces 2 087 “7,918 17,403 





Not including 612 cattle, 79 calves, 5,067 hogs 
and 1,748 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for weeK ended March 4, 1933, with comparisons: 

















CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

March 4. week. 1932. 
SD «cnc iwcnectvewres 29,119 35,407 33,583 
RE TD occvecvaviews 17,359 18,554 12,670 
Vise heovveccoens 14,367 14,427 13,724 
East St. Louis ......... , 604 8,915 11/362 

CS aaa = 5,495 5,471 5, 
EE cn cucceneoceee 7,064 7,990 5,710 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,920 3,446 2,291 
MEE: cetecbeecsnnetes i 1,657 1,307 
Orr 2,618 2,442 2,395 
C—O eae 9,485 10,938 8,183 
Milwaukee ............+. 3,116 3,396 1,794 
Indianapolis ............ 3,077 4,114 841 
Pee 2,087 2,574 2,740 
TE cwcccesessocsusen 108,879 119,311 105,597 
HOGS. 

NR Nein cedadouvers 58,607 47,702 111,283 
Ree GP ecccvsccescs 20,204 20,458 23,576 
EY: Gusemeneencgleaine 53,748 884 58,481 
cS FO eee 50,975 51,082 58,155 
eee 9,843 552 29,582 
I SE ans sv cevcnviens 838,013 42,252 32,569 
Oklahoma City ......... 9,163 8,885 11,942 
MED. weaves <cncdnesos 6,917 6,880 5,809 
BEE aveudnserveresves 5,716 3,951 10,385 
i, SE. qovteecarenuees 38,253 40,470 59,204 
Oe »701 467 10,417 
Indianapolis ...........-. 23,010 22,881 25,87 

ee ree 17,403 15,295 7,3 
WE kc ccevccduseneenn 350,553 318,259 454,582 

SHEEP. 
NY “er csccccemenone 70,569 87,605 53,017 
BE GD ac ccecwcetss 35,565 32,767 28,458 
0 Ree 30,395 18,010 35,657 
Eest St. Louis ......... 6,106 x 6,351 
SEED cheis-cenenewise 23,696 21,443 23,358 
GE SEP ss vccccevcocens 13,247 14,760 10,805 
Oklahoma City ......... ,619 1,615 1,133 
MEE . ac0acetcdccsanee 5,523 2,710 3,108 
} hnomny bia Sarge ba iaen eee 83,526 21,351 32,146 
SE weeus-waeennbaae 17,886 17,210 13,487 
MOWED cicccceccceces 585 715 713 
Indianapolis ............ 5,232 5,519 10,801 
RED dosscnoccnwas 2,323 2,113 6,342 
eer cre 246,272 234,877 225,376 
~— —2$o—_ 


Are your men posted on the abuses 
that cost money in handling live hogs? 
Have them read chapter 1 of “PORK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











‘CEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Feb. 27...10,767 1,073 36,229 22,07 
Tues., Feb. oo 2,364 21,198 16,059 
Wed., March 1... 7,276 1,521 15,451 7,186 
Thurs., March 2.. 4,724 1,860 16,638 14,64 
Fri., March 3.... 1,378 14,967 9,175 
Sat., March 4.... 200 100 = 8,500 = 6,000 
Total this week. .30,400 7,352 112,983 75,132 
Previous week ..35,763 5,435 122,839 82,579 
Year ago .......- 35,378 7,703 116,928 57,267 
Two years ago...37,630 8,763 134,462 80,105 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 27.... 2,580 125 4,215 4,621 
Tues., Feb. 28... 1,570 112 423 5,545 
Wed., March 1.. 2,872 1 1,077 2,635 
Thurs., March 2.. 1,259 147 1,888 4,442 
Fri., March 3.... 394 8 2,556 3,610 
Sat., March 4.... 100 eee 500 2,000 
Total this week. 8,775 500 12,659 22,853 
Previous week .. "11/762 390 19,228 32,136 
Year ago ........ 10,894 505 254 21,611 
Two years ago...11,790 461 28,695 30,906 


Total receipts “tor month and year to Mar 
with comparisons: 


& 
> 














—February.— Year. 
1933. 1932. 1933. 

Cattle 13,578 20,218 305,690 357,277 
Calves 3,915 5,801 61,012 79,816 
Hogs .. . 55,556 64,697 1,278,650 1,678,587 
Sheep . 37,002 38,086 742,640 805,042 
WEEKLY AY ERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
Week ended Mar. 4.$ 4.85 $3.50 $ 2.25 $ 5.45 
Previous week ...... 4.70 3.40 2. 5.35 
WEB .cccccccccece ° 623 4.15 2.85 6.15 
BIBL oo cccccccccccce 8.35 7.10 4.10 8.00 
1980 .cccccceses eeee 12.25 10.80 5.00 10.45 
eo iceeeonees 12.30 10.85 7.25 16.45 
TEED ccceescecocctve 13.15 8.10 8.75 15.75 
Av. 1928-32 ...... $10.45 $ 8.20 $ 5.60 $11.35 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 

*Week ended March 4.... 21,600 100,300 52,300 
Previous week .......... 4,001 103,611 50,443 
ae Sienedeseoseneeenews 24,484 94,674 35,656 
1981 ....0- getesiubenupes 25,840 105,767 49,100 
BEE Sccpecdcveseressecues ,291 90,07 53,601 
TE 0:06:60td-00 Ke0 den-erces 25,557 128,829 49,389 
DED accwckocgveceseetonss 26,280 150,681 60,535 


~ *§aturday, March 4, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices— 





Rec’d. Wet Top. Avg. 

*Week ended March 4.113,000 234 $ 3.90 $ 3.50 
Previous week ...... 839 235 -70 3.40 
ee oe” 116,928 238 60 415 
easy, 4,462 235 7.65 17.10 
errr * 164,242 229 11.50 10.80 
BEE criccveceucecevace 183,137 230 11.40 10.8 
TD seccunsd concession , 906 8.50 8.10 
Av. 1928-1932 ...... 161,900 “233 $ 8.75 $ 8.20 


*Saturday, March 4, 1933, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal in- 
spection for week ended March 3, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended March 3..........+++ oveseannen 111,997 
Previous week ......ccccccccccccccccececs » 
Lick 164 0. winds SeaWaves Gh NS ae 108,638 
ioat _ bencescsevepecebet éucwue aaaeeumene 129,179 
oo 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 





Mar. 9, 1933, were as follows: 
eek 

ended, . 
Mar. 9. week. 
Packers’ purchases ........cecseee 43,807 51,405 
Devest to PRCMAES. 2.» Kc ccceccccsas 46,708 54,227 
Shippers’ purchases ..........+.++ 10,316 14,79 
NOE aciccnccsthessaneenee 100,831 120,520 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 





markets for week ended March 4, 1933: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City ....... 3,504 9,455 5,077 382,102 
Central Union ...... 2,150 646 cooe 
, aes 474 . 2,662 15,3816 7,50 
BARR 6,128 12,763 20,393 48,812 
Previous ‘week ..... 6,952 10,987 17,640 om 
Two weeks ago..... 7,341 14,665 227 369 68,211 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—tTrading in the 
acker hide market has been almost 
at a standstill most of the week, due to 
difficulties in the credit situation. The 
lack of cash funds deterred buying, 
while sellers, on the other hand, are not 
disposed to offer hides on any definite 
basis pending the opening of the banks. 


At the close of last week, the local 
small packer association sold a car 
Mar. heavy native cows at 4c, car Mar. 
branded cows at 4c, both steady; also 
car Mar. native steers at 4%c, car Mar. 
Colorados 4%4c, and one car Mar. and 
two cars Feb. light native cows at 4%c, 
all 4c advance, part tanner business 
and part to Exchange traders. 


There has been a somewhat under- 
cover demand for hides from Exchange 
interests during the week, supposedly 
to cover short positions. Late this 
week 6c was reported bid by Exchange 
traders for light native cows, although 
confirmation lacking. 


Most packers have not been inclined 
to sell hides, being well sold up to last 
week. However, one packer mid-week 
sold three cars native steers at 5%c, 
one car butt branded steers 5%c, and 
one car heavy native cows at 5c, pre- 
sumably to a dealer. These prices are 
a full cent advance, and late this week 
bids of 542c were reported from tanners 
for light native cows; it was also re- 
ported that native steers could be sold 
at 54%c. However, packers are not 
offering hides until business resumes. 
Meanwhile the market is quoted nom- 
inally on the basis of 5%c bid for light 
cows. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packers were fairly well sold up 
to March 1st in earlier trading. Last 
business on local Feb. trimmed hides 
was at 4%c for under 43-lb. natives, 
and 4c for heavy natives and all 
branded hides. However, market 
quoted nominally around a cent higher, 
pending establishment of prices. 

Last trading in Pacific Coast market, 
previous week, was at 3c, flat, for Jan.- 
Feb. steers and cows, f.o.b. shipping 
points; trading awaited to re-establish 
market. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
The South American market was mod- 
erately active this week. Prices ad- 
vanced moderately, measured on the 
basis of Argentine gold, with last sales 
$1.37% over trading price late last 
week, or around %c higher at New 
York, figured on the same exchange 
basis as previous week. One lot of 
4,000 LaPlatas sold to Germany early 
at $17.87 % Argentine gold, as against 
$17.62% late previous week; later, 2,000 
LaPlatas sold at $18.00, and 4,000 
Uruguay Nacionals at $21.00; 4,000 
LaBlancas and 4,000 LaPlatas sold to 
Germany at $18.25; final sale was 4,000 
Anglos to a U. S. buyer, understood 
oe Exchange traders, at 


COUNTRY HIDES—Trading in coun- 
try hides was at a standstill all week. 
No offerings were reported and appa- 
rently no serious attempt was made 
by buyers and sellers to get together 
on prices. The market is expected to 
open up higher, but the extent of the 
advance is unknown at present. Last 





trading prices were 3%@4c for all- 
weights, 3%4%@3%c nom. for heavy 
steers and cows, 4c for buff weights, 
4%c for extremes, 24@246c nom. for 
bulls, and 2% @8c, flat, for all-weight 
branded. Holders talk 5@5%c for ex- 
tremes in a nominal way. 


CALFSKINS—One packer sold 2,000 
Feb. calfskins this week at 7%c for 
St. Pauls and 7c for River points; this 
represents an advance of a half to a full 
cent over last trading prices by another 
packer, which were at 7%c for heavies 
and 6%c for lights. One packer re- 
ported still holding Feb. light calf and 
another packer part of Feb. production. 
Some quoting market 9c, nom. for 
northern heavies, 8%c for River points. 


Chicago city calfskins last sold at 
6c for 8/10-Ib. and 6% @6%c for 10/15- 
Ib.; outside cities, 8/15-lb., were quoted 
at that time 6%@6%c, mixed cities 
and countries about 5%4c, straight coun- 
tries 442c last paid. However, no offer- 
ings of city calf reported and trading 
awaited to establish prices. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in Feb. 
packer kipskins was at 7c for northern 
natives, 6c for northern over-weights, 
and 5c for branded; southerns a cent 
less. One packer still reported holding 
Feb. kipskins, and market quoted in a 
nominal way around a cent higher. 


Last sale of Chicago city kipskins 
was at 6%c, previous week; at that 
time, outside cities were quoted around 
6c, mixed cities and countries 5@5c, 
straight countries about 4%4c. Market 
nominally higher, with trading awaited 
to establish prices. 


Packer regular slunks last sold at 
ag — with hairless around 30c for 
o. 1’s. 


HORSEHIDES — Market firmer on 
horsehides; fairly good city renderers 
last quoted around $1.90@2.00, with 
best up to $2.25, and mixed city and 
country lots $1.75@1.90. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts last quoted 
nominally 54%2@7c for full wools. Pack- 
er shearlings last sold at 40c for No. 
1’s, 30c for No. 2’s, and 174%4@20c for 
fresh clips; production very light and a 
fair demand. Last trading prices are 
hardly a criterion of the market at 
present, pending some trading to estab- 
lish prices. The same is true of pickled 
skins, which last sold at $1.25 per doz. 
for Feb. and Mar. skins at Chicago. 
Outside small packer lamb pelts around 
50c, nom. 

New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market quiet and 
at a standstill. Feb. hides had been 
sold earlier at 4%c for native and butt 
branded steers and 4c for Colorados. 
Trading awaited to establish market, 
which is quoted nominally around a 
cent higher. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
practically shut down. Hides are not 
offered and prices are talked in a nom- 
inal way around 5c for extremes and 
4%c for buff weights. 

CALFSKINS—Last trading in pack- 
er calfskins was at 57%c for 5-7’s, 75c 
for 7-9’s, and $1.20 for 9-12’s; collec- 
tors’ skins last sold at 52%c, 65c, and 
$1.10. No trading reported and strong 
demand expected when trading resumes, 
with correspondingly better prices. 
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N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 

The Hide Exchange, as well as all 
other commodity exchanges, was closed 
on Saturday, March 4th, for the period 
of the emergency. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 4, 1933, were 5,069,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 3,497,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 4,041,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to March 4 this year, 
38,831,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
34,787,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 4, 1933, were 
4,159,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,917,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,805,000 Ibs;. 
from January 1 to March 4 this year, 
39,804,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
42,188,000 Ibs. 

~-——$—_—_ 


ARGENTINE BEEF SITUATION. 


Prime cattle are reported to be plen- 
tiful in Argentina with packinghouses 
purchasing only the best. Prices paid 
for prime beef fell during 1932 until 
after the requirements of the Ottawa 
awards permitted the packinghouses to 
make an advance. Frigorifico slaugh- 
terings of both cattle and sheep for the 
year were only slightly under those of 
1931 but the slaughter of hogs was 10 
per cent higher. Tallow and fat ex- 
ports during the year amounted to 
68,848 metric tons compared with 60,- 
752 metric tons in 1931. Exports of 
sausage casings in the two periods 
were 7,589 tons and 7,591 tons respec- 


tively. 
—<aiiecens 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended March 10, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Mar. 10. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. 

., FF 5%@ 6n 4%@ 5n 74@ 8n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 5% @ 4% @ 6% 
oe. —— ad . @ 5%n @ 4% @ 6% 

vy. butt brnd’ 

Se 5% 414 @ 6% 
wre. ogy @ 5 4 @ 6 
Ex-light Tex. 

ME | diniey @ 5n @4 @ 5% 
Brnd’d cows. @ 5n @ 4 @ 5%b 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 5 @4 @ 5% 
Lt. nat. cows @ 5%b 4%@ 4% @ 6b 
Nat. bulls .. 4 @ 4%n @ 3% @ 3% 
Brnd’d bulls. 3%4@ 4n @ 3n @ 3% 
Calfskins ... 8 @ 9n 7 @8%n T%@ 8% 
Kips, nat. .. 7 @ 8n @7 74@ 8 
Kips, ov-wt.. 6 @ 7 @ 6 @7 
Kips, brnd’d. 5 @ 6n @ 5 @ 6 
Slunks, reg..374%4@40 371%4@40 @40 
Slunks, hris..30 @35 @30 25 @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS, 

Nat. all-wts. 5ign 4 4% 5%4@ 6 
Branded .... g 5n g 4 5 @5 
8% @ 3 


@ 3% 


aR 


7%4n 6 @ 6%b 6%@ Tn 


ps 7 @ 6 @ 7m 
Slunks, reg.. @35 @35 30 @35n 
Stunks, hris.. @25 @25 @15 
COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hyvy. steers.. 3 
Hvy. cows .. 3%@ 4n 
pa 4 @4%n 4 @4 


4 
4 
4%4@ 4 5 3 
Extremes ... 5 @ 5%n 
Bulls ....0-. 2%@ 3n 2% 2 2a 3 
Calfskins ... n 5 
WE. ikaeginee mn 5%@ 6n 
Light calf. .25 30n 25 3 3 
-25 @30n 25 @3i 
Slunks, reg.. @10n 10n 10 15n 
Slunks, hris.. @ 5n 5n 5n 
Horsehides ..1.75@2.25 1.65@2.00 1.25@2.25 


an 


Deacons ... 


SHEEPSKINS. 
(, ee errs ee eer ee Ter 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs .... @50n 45 50 15 80 
Pkr. shearlgs. @40n 25 
Dry pelts ... 54@ 7 54@7 84@ 9 
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Henry Cohn, president of the Auto- 
matic Linker, Inc., New York City, was 
in Chicago several days this week on 
business. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 15,329 cattle, 2,483 
calves, 24,776 hogs, 27,116 sheep. 


Horace M. Wigney, manager of 
Safety Refrigeration, Inc., manufactur- 
ers and operators of mechanically- 
cooled refrigerator cars, New York 
City, was a business visitor in the city 
this week. 


W. S. Renfro, Armour and Company 
plant manager at Oklahoma City, has 
been transferred to managership of the 
firm’s St. Louis, Mo., plant. E. E. 
Evans of Chicago succeeds Renfro at 
Oklahoma City. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended March 4, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Mar. 4. week. week, ’32. 
Cured meats, lbs. . .17,205,000 16,149,000 10,402,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..37,809,000 36,213,000 41,877,000 
Lard, Ibs. ......... 6,734,000 7,751,000 6,303,000 


Harry Manaster, president of Harry 
Manaster & Brother, meat packers, suf- 
fered painful injuries this week while 
on a motor trip in northern Indiana. 
He was taken ill and alighted from the 
car, only to faint and strike his head 
on a wheel hub. He was taken to a 
hospital in Gary. Last reports were 
that he was recovering rapidly. 


J. E. Wagner, treasurer of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., made a quick trip 
from Cuba this week as a result of the 
financial situation. He flew there on 
business, and on his arrival found a 
message urging his immediate return. 
He left on the next plane for the 
States. “I didn’t even get a chance to 
drink a glass of beer,” he said. 

a 


DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT PLAN. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
vanced by the advocates of the bill is 
that the meat packer will be able to 
recover the tax on that portion of his 
output which he exports. In this way, 
it is argued, he will be able to secure 
abroad a part of the market which he 

might lose at home. 


“It must be remembered, however, 
that the export situation has changed 
considerably in recent years. Before 
the war, about 15 per cent of the hog 
products were exported. At present, 
the exports are only about 5 per cent. 
In 1932 only 1.1 per cent of the entire 
output of pork was sold abroad; where- 
as 22.9 per cent of the lard production 
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was exported. This makes a combined 
figure of 5.4 per cent of exports of hog 
products. 


Export Situation Is Changed. 

“The lard formerly went in large 
quantities to England, Germany and 
Cuba. The situation there has now 
been greatly modified. England has 
imposed both a duty on lard and a quota 
on other hog products which is just 
about to be diminished. 


“In Germany, as in some other Con- 
tinental countries, the chief obstacles 
to the extension of the export market 
are tremendous duty on lard, just im- 
posed, and the monetary situation. For 
the German exchange quota rigidly 
limits the number of dollars into which 
marks may be converted. Finally, Cuba 
has recently increased the import duties 
on lard and other fats. Moreover, 
throughout the world the increasing de- 
pression has reduced the purchasing 
power of the community. Above all, 
in the present state of international re- 
lations, any endeavor on our part ar- 
tificially to increase the export of hog 
products would be apt to invite certain 
retaliation. 


“It is obvious, therefore, that any 
independent or isolated action of our 
own cannot be expected to afford a re- 
lief in the export situation. 


Higher Tax on Pork. 


“A tax of three cents a pound on live 
hogs is equivalent to almost four and 
a half cents a pound on hog products, 
because only about 70 per cent of the 
hog consists of pork and lard. It is not 
likely that four and a half cents could 
be added to the price of all products. 
It is inconceivable, for instance, that 
trimmings could stand such a price 
addition. It is even very unlikely that 
lard could stand any such addition in 
view of the competition of other short- 
enings, like cottonseed oil. 


“The selected pork products would 
have to stand the brunt of the increase. 
The price of pork loins, for instance, 
might go up and would indeed have to 
go up to perhaps double the present 
figure. But this could happen, in view 
of the existing state of the demand, 
only in case the supply is materially 
reduced. : 

“What are the prospects, however, of 
any reduction in output? 


Can Production Be Controlled? 


“The administrative provisions of the 
bill are so vague, and the opportunities 
for fraud so inviting, that any strict 
application of the law is exceedingly 
unlikely. In the case of hogs, however, 
more definite proof of a reduction of 
shipment is demanded. 

“Even here, however, the administra- 
tive provisions are defective. While 
the farmer may ship less hogs to mar- 
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ket by railway or truck, it will be al. 
most impossible to show that he hag 
not been selling more hogs locally or on 
the farm, either openly or surreptitious. 
ly. It is almost impossible for adequate 
inspection or other administrative guar. 
antees calculated to control the actual 
number of hogs littered on each farm, 
The farmer is just as likely as not to 
compensate for his reduction of hog 
shipments on which he receives certi- 
ficates by a more than proportionate 
increase of his hog output on which he 
receives no certificate. 

“But even on the assumption that his 
total output of hogs diminishes, it does 
not follow that the price of corn will 
rise. On the contrary, if he feeds less 
corn to a reduced number of hogs, he 
is apt to feed more corn to his other 
live stock or to have more corn to sel] 
off the farm. 


“And even if these results do not 
ensue, and if he reduces his acreage of 
corn, whet is there to prevent his util- 
izing this acreage for other agricultural 
products, thus leading, through an in- 
crease in their production, to a diminu- 
tion of price? Will the net result con- 
stitute any real advantage to the 
farmer? 


“The increased price which the pack- 
er will have to charge for his pork will, 
in the face of the present conditions of 
unemployment and the great reduction 
in the purchasing power of the poorer 
consumer, result in the increased use of 
substitutes. 

“The packer’s fear of suffering a de- 
crease of demand will lead him to 
diminish his purchases. Inasmuch as 
there is no cause at work leading to any 
immediate diminution in the receipt of 
hogs, the combined effect of market 
conditions will obviously be to lower 
the price of hogs. 

Ultimate Effects Are Clear. 

“The ultimate effects of the measure, 
although somewhat more difficult to 
disentangle, are nevertheless fairly 
clear. If the tax is passed on in whole 
or in part, it will constitute a burden 
on the consumer and tend to reduce his 
consumption of meat and to lower his 
standard of life. 

“Whether this burden on the com- 
munity in general is compensated by 
the benefits to the farmer is problem- 
atical. If the corn farmer receives the 
entire amount of the certificate, he will 
be apt, despite the reduction in the 
official tonnage of his products, to in- 
crease the output of hogs to be dis- 
posed of in more or less devious ways. 
The resultant lowering of the price of 
hogs would take up, to that extent, a 
part of what he receives in the way of 
allotment certificates. 


“Even if there is no such increase in 
the output of hogs, the fact that the 
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hogs represent less than half the pro- 
duction of corn leads to the likelihood 
that the farmer will produce more corn, 
thus contributing to a fall in its price. 
If, however, by any chance he should 
produce less corn, there is no reason 
why he should reduce his acreage and 
why he should not augment the output 
of his other agricultural products, thus 
contributing to a reduction in their 
price. 


Will Cost Consumer More. 


“In other words, the ultimate conse- 
quences will be higher prices to the con- 
sumer, an unsatisfactory hog market, 
and either lower prices or not propor- 
tionately increased returns to the pro- 
ducers as a whole. The net result will 
therefore be a diminution of the social 
income. 

“With the underlying aim of the al- 
lotment bill, there can only be the 
greatest sympathy. The plight of the 
American farmer is universally recog- 
nized. If higher prices cpuld be se- 
cured for his produce, everyone would 
be delighted. For it would not only 
enable him to make a good living but 
it would, by increasing his purchasing 
power, at once react upon the pros- 
perity of business in general. 


“In the discussion of the allotment 
bill not a few of its proponents have 
asked: If the allotment bill will not 
solve the problem, what will? It is 
easy to criticize, it is difficult to con- 
struct. We have tried one measure 
after another and have failed. The 
emergency is so great that we ought 
not to reject anything that promises 
the slightest success. 


What Is the Real Trouble? 


_“This argument, however, is essen- 
tially weak. What is needed is a diag- 
nosis of the real trouble. 

“This is not difficult. The farmer’s 
difficulty results from a combination of 
high costs and low prices. 

“The high costs are due primarily 
to interest and to taxes. The interest 
Is payable on debts contracted for the 
purchase of land during the period of 
inflation. The only remedy for this is 
a temporary alleviation of the burden 
through an extension of credit until 
such time when conditions improve and 

d values again rise. The burden of 
taxes has become acute because the 
local property tax is levied on prop- 
erty, although like all taxes, payable 
out of income. The remedy here con- 
sists in such a change in the entire tax 
system as is involved in a coordination 
of Federal, State and local revenues 





with a resulting equalization of the 
burden. 

“On the other hand, the low prices 
are due to world-wide causes. ese 
cannot possibly be overcome by isolated 
or independent action. Apart from the 
factors making for low prices in gen- 
eral such as the currency conditions, 
the obstacles to international trade and 
the like, the special causes which are 
responsible for low agricultural prices 
are the cumulative surpluses of agri- 
cultural products. 


“It is a fact that there are some such 
surpluses, although in the case of pork 
stocks are smaller than they were last 
year. These cumulative surpluses can 
respond only to a movement for reduc- 
tion of output, to be brought about 
largely through the abandonment of 
the high-cost of marginal farms that 
were brought into being during the 
period of the war. 


“No effective effort has yet been made 
to limit production in this country and 
no measure without such a provision 
can accomplish the desired result. But 
isolated action, even if successful, would 
still be inadequate, inasmuch as it is a 
matter of world prices, the reduction 
must be a concerted and international 
action. 


The Only Possible Escape. 


“Thus we are led again by a devious 
route to the only possible escape from 
our troubles. The evil is international 
in origin, the remedy must be inter- 
national in scope. We must be willing 
to look at the situation from the broad- 
est possible point of view. It is a prob- 
lem of international production, of in- 
ternational demand or _ purchasing 
power, of international trade and of 
international money. 

“Moreover, international economics is 
bound up with international politics. 
Until we get ready—and not only we 
but the rest of the world—to abandon 
our ideas of exaggerated nationalism, 
until we are willing to consider, in the 
broadest possible way, not only the 
problem of allied debts but the much 
greater problem of international comity 
and of international concert, we shall 
never lay even the foundations of re- 
newed prosperity for the farmer. 


“Domestic legislation must be in har- 
mony with and not at cross purposes 
to international life. The sooner we 
realize the bad business involved in an 
exaggerated national selfishness, the 
more quickly we shall be contributing 
not only to the world welfare, but to 
our own welfare.” 


MICKELBERRY ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mickelberry’s Food Products Co. re- 
ports a consolidated net income of $33,- 
558 for 1932, after all charges includ- 
ing depreciation and federal taxes. This 
compares with a net income of $150,- 
873 in 1931. Current assets are listed 
at $155,788, including cash of $37,730, 
against current liabilities of $70,694. 
The profit and loss surplus at the end 
of 1932 totaled $242,632, compared with 
$349,126 last year. At the annual meet- 
ing all directors were re-elected. 


fo —-- 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, March 4, 1933,* or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices, on March 8, 1933, or nearest 
previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended Mar. Mar. 

Mar. 4. —Mar. 4.— 4. : 
a. Jepee.. ‘ase a _* “_ 3” 
Amer. H. & 200 2% 22% 2% 2% 

Do. Pf 200 16 16 16 15% 
Amer. Stores... 100 31 31 31 30% 
Armour A .... 850 1 1% 4% 1% 

De. til, ‘Pa! 500 8.  s 7 

0. . 

Do. _ — 200 48% 43 43% ag 
Barnett DAR.. cen Pes ents 
Beechnut Pack.. 100 47 47 47 46% 
Bohack H. C... .... eee sae “ae 

Te bene. aves wees a 
Brennan Pack. ied aciele owas 4 
Chick C. Oil 200 6 5 5 6 
CHGS cccccccee 200 2 2 2 2 
Cudahy Pack... .... a tsitie wane) ae 
First Nat. Strs. 1600 44% 43 43 44 
Gen. Foods ...15,300 24% 23 24 22 
Gobel Co. .... 500 3 3 3 3 
Gr.A&P1istPfd. 40 121% 1215 121% 121 

Do. New .... 20 128% 128% 128% 130 
Hormel G. A... .... eeee eee vans Ue 
Hygrade Food.. 200 2% 2% 2% 3 
Kroger G. & B. 6,600 ug 15 15 15 
Libby MeNeill.. 300 1 1% 1 1 
MeMarr Stores. .... <—_ wens eooe 8 
Mayer, Oscar... .... 5 
Mickelbe: iis <o0s 3 
we). Fare 5 
Morrell & Co... .... 25 
Se We, OE tees oewe. “\enes 1 
te ate ieee wieey  * emaies “4 ae 

at. | PC ae ama Se 
Nat. Tea ...... 500 8% 8% 8% 8 
Proc. & Gamb. 7,500 21% F444 21 20 

Do. Pr. Pf 30 98% 98 98% 101 
Rath Pack. .. .... mao nadie sec.) ae 
es My | Strs... 4,200 31 28 30% St 
eS a a a 

Do. Intl ... 2,450 14 138% #14 14% 
Truns Pork ... «... eene eege a 
Be an “ie “a ay ay 

= 4 aw... 

\ ‘teas ,300 6 4% 5a B 
Wesson Oil ... 500 1% 7 ™m ™ 
q ~ see» 700 40% 40 ah 42 
Wilson & Co... 100 1 1 1 1 
ie <4deces 1,100 HY 4% rt a 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,200 19 19 19 19y 


*Stock markets closed since March 4; quotations 
above as of March 4. 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
Mar. 9, 1933. 


REGULAR HAMS. 





Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
Ce cocéesesenes 9% 9% 10 
EE docondensaes sly 814 9 
BPE. cvccceeccose 8 ba 815 
NN rar reat s 7% 8% 
10-16 range ...... 8 ee eee 
BOILING H: AMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ee 7% ™% 8% 
ao 7% 7% 8% 
erage 7% 7% 814 
16-22 range ..... 7™™% oe eeee 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
\ ) eee ee 8% 8% 9% 
ME wavcecedeweme 8 8% 9 
MM: catvaueede wed 8% 8 8% 
DER weecscweces's 8% 8 8% 
MED e¢evescearxes : 8 814 
SEE co cccvccouce 7% 73 8% 
ED 94.066s¢6enen 7% 7% one 
a eae 6% 7 
| eign 6% 6 
a wae0ees 6% 614 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard Standard. Sh.Shank. 
eS eee 5% 5 5% 
1 errs. were 5 4% 514 
DP éscsceertans 414 45, 5% 
WEE secececsuves 41, 45, 5g 
TEE cc ccess 44 454 5% 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
- Sq. Sdis. S.P. Dry Cured. 
OO Avddiweriies 8 7% 8% 
OD. sindusseeces 7% 7% 8 
cc ako ag 6% 6 
8 Reais 614 6 6% 
14-16 6 ily 
16-18 ne ae Sly 6 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
BRM oiscxciccces Se sain 
DEE. pesneses 5% 5% 
ED) Kane aka kage Shy 5% 
10-95. ....... 5 514 5 
ee 5 5% 5 
Ss we Relacace- wane 5 oeee 5 
- aa 5 5 
MD uci etcateces 4% 4% 
SP cut weewalein 45% 455 
D. S. FAT B ACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim. 
8-10 3% 4 
| RRR RE a eRe Ae 4 44 
I x St cara Gos bial oe 4% 44 
ERE Aaa ape 414 4% 
BE Ravdes ponte, cliawiee tens 4% 5 
ERR Re Se RRR 514 53% 
ED Scot knkeectakaceneesies 5% 5 
OTHE R D. 8S. MEATS 
Extra short clears ......... 35-45 5n 
Extra short ribs 35-45 5n 
ee -8 4 
GE LEE cabcvccencescees -6 3% 
SUS WUD ec cvcecvcccesccccs cove on 
Green square jowls ......... cove 
Green rough jowls ......... siéee 4% 
LARD. 
ee Se, MD coe vevuvevvacasentaeene reek 
er ee vucennvcctave gecnacedaws . 
Refined, in export boxes—-N ; 
On, CG Se putihne steer keene gerd 6.37 
ME BOO. écidccctgecessecedns : 
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FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1933 TO FRIDAY, 
MARCH 10, 1933, INCLUSIVE. 
BOARD OF TRADE FUTURES MARKET 
CLOSED; NO QUOTATIONS. 
a 
CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of domestic livestock and 
meats during January, 1933, with com- 
parisons are reported as follows by 
the Canadian Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


Jan., Jan., 

1933. 1932. 
I I a a a aoe 1,075 1,153 
Ch i b6vecsaeedecns 6 564 
ih 2h eécunesenecees 2 
Sh Me Setrackekeamawe 37 172 
tt Sh, @ecersesceenees R 289,800 
TENG. “a wine ad aaewewde 4,126,500 1,491,600 
Pi Mr. sacosecnvecasuees 922,400 474,100 
Ds BM covencesdseee 38,500 19,700 
ieee 413,500 449,500 
Lard compounds, Ibs. .... 3,000 4,200 

———___ e 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 


Stocks of meats on hand in co!d stor- 
age warehouses in Canada on Feb. 1, 
1933, with comparisons, as reported by 
the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 5-yr. av. 
1933. 1932. Feb. 1. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
- 9,635,984 10,733,021 15,914,227 
581,614 943,120 1,466,346 
31,338,352 36,045,944 33,655,574 





rk a 
Mutton and lamb 4,009,264 7,401,712 6,147,947 
—— Se 


JAN. CANADIAN SLAUGHTERS. 
Canadian inspected slaughter of live- 
stock during January, 1933, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows by the 
Canadian Department of ney an 


Jan., bs 
1933. 1933 
SE:  weedieceksdévanwecs 50,521 47,875 
SD naeenee vente cocaads 20,255 17,305 
Dn. SidechedchauSh wkend 247,081 263,785 
SE ‘detevensevesnvaetuan 48,576 48,272 
—— --%—-— 


FREE FATTY ACIDS IN LARD. 


What causes high free fatty acid con- 
tent in lard? Holding fats in the tanks 
too long before rendering, especially if 
fats contain moisture, is one reason. 
There are others. “PoRK PACKING,” 
The National Provisioner’s new book, 
tells how to keep free fatty acid con- 
tent low. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil ..............+.. @ 8 

Headlight burning oil ................ @ 6% 
Prime winterstraimed .....ccccccccecce @ 6% 
Peers @ 6% 
I ME. oklinadehee~ iacnee-cuees @ 6 

ET PSE aie whningines eke bie sadieered @ 5% 
Se ME CE evauwegatcbqndececeebh eeu @ 5% 
COR ee ere ere @ 5% 
“ , (Ff Fee @ 5 

a Sh ee IG GEE. oc civccecceceses @12\% 
ON EEE eee ae @ 8% 
id dencngeweensbedanin @ 8% 
DE MES scvecencceccesve @ 6 

ae @ 5% 





Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. 
about 50 gals. each. 


Barrels contain 
Prices are for oil in barrels. 








COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops—$1.25 @1.27% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.30 @1.32% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.37144@1.40 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.4244@1.45 
White oak ham tlerces............. 2.00 @2.02% 
Red oak lard tierces............... 1.65 @1.67% 
White oak lard tierces............ 1.75 @1.77% 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended March 4, 1933: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 





WILTSHIRES. 
— Week ended. Jan, 1, 
1933 to 
Mee 4, Mar.5, Feb.25, Mar.4* 
1932. 1933. 1933, 
Mite Ibs. Mlbs. M lbs. M Ibs. 

SE, vn acumenien 355 434 252 6,137 
To Belgium ........ 30 eee eee 32 
United Kingdom .... 219 343 147 «4,917 
Other Europe ...... owes etae 32 106 
Cn Gabcerdheeeocee 98 74 68 693 
Other countries .... 8 17 5 339 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

DE sdccscccccecs 181 591 246 83,165 
To Germany ........ cece cose eves 127 
United Kingdom eats 73 421 115 104 
Other Europe ...... 102 ae 40 1,100 
GS. escccczcecccece 5 147 4 339 
Other countries .... 1 23 87 205 

PICKLED PORK. 
phan cheneee 190 124 108 = 2,008 
To TUuited Kingdom. . 45 9 7 134 
Other Europe ...... coe 28 7 238 
(a 20 52 39 280 
Other countries .... 125 25 56 «1,356 
LARD. 

SEE ctuwhsonteees 8,401 12,350 7,080 133,449 
To Germany ...... 1,567 5,444 1,513 44,569 
Netherlands ........ 681 714 60 11,881 
United Kingdom .... 5,001 1,980 4,062 54,120 
Other Europe ...... 7 653 477 10,402 
GID. ccceccscnccece 268 1,367 271 325 
Other count-ies .... 158 2,192 697 10,152 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended March 4, 1933. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 
M ibs. Mlibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 


BOGE co ncccceccece 355 181 190 =8,401 
rrr omnia eens 685 
8 OO aaa “72 6 61 1,356 
Fee 98 5 65 28 
New Orleans ....... 3 1 60 398 
Do ae! 182 169 4 4,212 
Philadelphia ....... eae cess nite 974 
Ne re eee agntin eeere 792 

SS er . > cone 56 
DESTINATION OF BXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total) .......... 219 3 
BOUL voces occeteeesoseseesscee 57 6 
BREE cccccsvevesceqecoccoscesoors 52 61 
GE |. cueencueseceenumaecee 105 . 
Other United Mingdom cnn enee ee ete 5 6 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 

ey BORED cincciseadeadvaesenccaunee 1,567 
I vo wcaa vuceteeeametaed arene een 1,567 





*Corrected to January 31, 1933. 
+Exports to Europe only. 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bois. Sacks. 





Nitrite of soda, 1 1. Chica 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. “lots, a ' Y 
Dbl. refined . 





granulated. . - 6 6.90 
Small crystals ........ e e F 
Medium crys ccccccee © 
BRUNO GED ccccccccccoceccecoss x 
BBI. refd. gran. nitrate of soda..... 35 3.25 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— 


a = a carlots, per yen f.o.b. Chicago, 


coceeneveacessoesccestocescsans $6.86 
Medium, carlots, per ton,” f.0.b. Chicago, 020 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 8.70 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

BNE | occu Wes cenwetuc boescday cen ee 
Second sugar, 90 basis............ one 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York..... ¢ 388 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). 3.90 


Packers’ curing cngar, 100 Ib. bags, 








f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @3.15 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. begs, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @3.06 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
DEE... code te-eccsveementewseesaue 6% 8 
ore sooe” On 6 
ET aia ae kic cence we eer ew abbas 13 16 
Coriander iiallnbiad alain ahah ee oe ee 6 
MEE WME. 0ccecsccscdoeg Succes, 9 42 
PE ie asasclvcdnaceoihs acai 15 
epper, black .......... SERED: EEE 10 
Pepper, CAVERNS .......cccccdccces 20 
RE, MEE as Gas'cdeswtadeoe seaweed 16 
EE, TED cwotccvacteccstededcs 104% 1% 








Kidne 








Lard, 
M Ibs. 
8,401 


1,356 
28 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 








Carcass Beef. 

Week ended 

prime native steers— Mar. 4, 1933. 
12 @12% 

12 @12% 
9%@10 
10 @ll 

94%4@10% 

94@ 8% 

9 @ 9% 

8%@ 9% 
7%4@ 8 

Heifers, good, 400-600.... 94%@11\% 

Cows, 400-600 ........... 5%@ 714 
Hind quarters, choice.... @l7 
Fore quarters, choice.... @10 

Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, prime....... 19 
Steer loins, No. 1....... 17 
Steer loins, No. 2........ 15 
Steer short loins, ene. - @2 
Steer short loins, na @23 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 19 
Steer loin’ ends oitys) - 12 
Steer loin ends, No. 12 
Cow loing ....... aeieee Y 
Cow short ee 12 
Cow loin ends (hips).... 8 
Steer ribs, prime......... 14 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ 12 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ 11 
Gow wee, Me. B.ccccccce 7 

Cow ribs, No. 3......... 6% 
Steer rounds, prime...... 9 

Steer rounds, No. 1...... 8 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @8 
Steer chucks, prime...... @ 8 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @i7 

Steer chucks, No. 2...... @ 6% 

Cow rounds . @ 7% 

Cow chucks . 6% 
Steer plates .. g 5 
Medium plates @3 
Briskets, No. @9 
Steer navel ends @3 

Cow navel ends @ 3% 
Fore shanks @6 
Hind shanks @4 
Strip Joins, No. 1, bnis.. @30 
Me, WO. Bocccece @25 
Sirloin butte, We. 1...... 16 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 11 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @40 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 35 
BD WUOED. o wecccccccces 12 
Flank steaks ........... @12 
Shoulder clods .......... 8 

Hanging tenderloins ..... @ 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. . @10 
Outsides, green, 56 Ibs. @ 8 

Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8% 
Beef Products. 
) ar GP Wideccacceea @7 
EE ihvdiwengheadanend @4 
ae Ecce coneesewsees @14 
Sweetbreads ............ @14 
MP UD. occccccoes @10 
Fresh tripe, _* paceman @4 
Fresh _* % Seer @8 
Gina k6-awelt ain ane @14 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @ 8 

Veal. 
Choice carcass ........ - 12 
Good carcass ........... 9 @i0 
Good saddles ........... @15 
LS peeehetetncee: @9 
Medium racks .......... @6 
Veal Products. 
i ere 8 
oS “eee: 80 
MT ED Sic ceseseneece @30 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ......... ee @14 
Medium lambs .......... @12 
Choice saddles .......... @16 
Medium saddles ........ @14 
WEES POTD 2. ccccccccce @12 
Medium fores ........... @10 
Lamb fries, per Ib...... @25 
Tamb tongues, per Ib.. @ 9 
Iamb kidneys, per Ib.. @25 
Mutton. 

Heavy sheep .........- 5 
BNE GUOOD: ... ccccccevees g 98 
Heavy saddles .......... @7 
Light saddles ........... @12 
EE wenn cnmeeinne @ 3 
ME... cccescccee @ 6 
Mutton legs .... 0.2.20... @12 
Mutton loins ............ @ 8 
Eetton ae @4 
Pp tongues, ae 10 
Sheep heads, a pease $ 8 


144 @15 


1224@13% 
12%4@13% 
12% @13% 


104%4@12% 
10%@11% 
ll @11% 
ll @l4 


PRE RK 


BSDSSNVSANSNS|SSS 
Rs 


_ 
B once 03m bo 68-32 000000 


@48 


— 


99999999939 
NOPRDVAPNDDHDR 


so 





Fresh Pork, etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. @15 15 
Picnic shoulders ........ @i 7% 
Skinned shoulders ....... 8 1% 

Tenderloing .2....c.ceece 28 Q23 

7 ¢ 7 

7 

@°9 

@12 

@ 6 

@s 
@ 3% 

@o 

@ 6 

@3 

¢ 5 

2 

@8 
@ 4% 

@s 

@s5 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. pay gi 






Country style sausage, fresh in link 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 
—— style pork sausage, smoked.... 

nkfarts in sheep casings............ 
oe in h 
Bologna in beef 
Bologna in beef middl 


CAGINGS. .. 2c ccccccces 

» Choice. .....seee 

les, choice......... 
nds. . 





Liver sausage in ciokabaee 12 
Smoked liver sausage in hog —. coe 15 
Liver cquenge in hog bungs...........++ 18 
GE GOED 6.0scabe0%~0esse0 apeecesned @13 
New oe luncheon specialty eeececese 17 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice....... 15 
Tongue sausage ...........+. ouceneesove 17 
pees GHETEED. bc cccccccccecesics eerace 18 
Polish MIE iscadasceonentuones noes @i4 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Gesvetat. choice, in hog Gauge. oveeccees @s5 
Thuringer cervelat .........+++seeees +4 
Farmer .........+. cocvcccocecece coccece 22 
ENE dccting scores eoneséss er @20 
salami, Choice .....ccccsccccccce 35 
Milano salami, choice, in hhog bungs.... 31 
B. C. salami, new condi 360066000000 15 
Frisses, choice, in hog middies. Seowense 26 
Pall, * le salami............ coccoeece @35 
: @23 
@15 
382 
23 
32 





SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings .............. 
Special lean pork trimmings .......... 
Extra lean pork trimmings ........... 
Pork Cheek MeRt .ncccccccccccccccccce 
Pork hearts 
BOE TVGED cc cccccccccccnsccoccssosesce 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) - 
Boneless chucks 
Shank meat 
Beef trimmings .........c.seeeseeeees 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) Cocesevccceconeces 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and Whe. 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and ee 
MOONE GED cc cccncnevecenedcepeesevesvece 
Pork tongues, canner trim, 8. P. 


RR RK 


Q9OHHHSHHSHOHHH899 


quagoegegseansn* 


RS 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack........... coo 8 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.. ° 

Export rounds, wide .. 
Export rounds, medium 
Export rounds, narrow. 
No. 1 weasands 









. ngs. 
Middles, regular -95 
Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. +e") 1.35 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 
PEE, Ce gbceseneussee es ceeeeeseeee 5 Pe . 
Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. wide, flat...... ceseseceseervecee aay 
10-12 in. wide, flat...... oonhseseseveces aan 
8-10 in. wide, flat.......... ecccccces -40 
6 8 in. wide, flat........ iatawecwees '30@35 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds.............. one eee 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............1.85 
Medium, PEE 6:0:04 Secdvceconess coccce Oe 
Wide, per 100 yds........... eeereeeeses -60 
Bxtra wide, per 100 yds..........002-+02 270 
Export bungs ............. ececcesoescce ame 
Large prime bungs......... eanen wanna 19 
Ss eee WERE. cc ccccccceccccccess ome 
Small prime bungs.......... eeceeees DHOBYH 
Middles, POF Get... ccccsccccecccsccs ee 20 
GGG occ cccccevceseunes Su veswowess .08 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......cseceeceecceees 
Large tins, 1 to crate.......seeeeeesess cove 


Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......seeeeess 
Large tins, 1 to crate 

Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 


Small tins, 2 to crate......... weesevese sees 450 
Large tins, 1 to crate...... eeccescesceoeeses 5.25 


got 





DRY SALT MEATS. 












Clear bellies, 18@20 1 5 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Tbs. 5% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. . 5 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs. a 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs. 4k, 
Regular plates ........ 4 
TEED oka cd iccsdcgsivavsdacevestecoesgus 38% 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Fancy reg. hams, — Ibs 13% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs. |. 13% 
— a ae we hams, 14@16 Ibs. etd 
Fancy J 868 Ibs. 16 

~4 ee 6@8 Ibs. 12 

to f ham sets, — 

At. ‘quia Ibs... ccecee 


Knuckles, 5@9 1bs 
Cooked hams, he skin. ‘on, fatted.. : # 





Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, satted. -- éaaboees 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smo! ked..... 


amet PORK AND BEEF. 













12.00 

13.00 

13.00 

Clear fet pork, 110.75 
Clear plate pork, to 35 gee 9.50 
ket por! ve@eeeeweseedeeseees 9.50 
Bean por ocdeessen een seteeee 9.50 
Plate beef egedeeseee ecoecece au 
ad plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.....++++- 16.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-1b. DbL «+s sessececeeee SERGE 
Honeyoomb tripe, : 200-Ib, Db].......eeeeeeeee 15.00 
Pocket henezens> tripe, 200.1b. WAR. 00600030. Ee 
oF. feet, 200-Ib. Sauiaseseerweserseveetens Py} 
lam \-—4 short cut, 200-Ib. bbl.......-- 35.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 
nimal t margarine in 1-Ib. 
cation. au or eine Eo. Olen 
t, 1-Ib. ons, f.0.b. peeeege 
Go. ha: 60-ib. solid packed tubs, ic 
less. 
me --t 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


$8 


@ 9% 
Prime steam, MAM? <node knew ee 4.81 
Prime steam, loose ......++.+-+++++ 4.37 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago.. 5 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 

ABO vc rcccccccccevccscsccccees 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago.. 6 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f... 6 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Extra oleo oil @ 
Prime No. 1 oleo Oil ......-.eeeeeeeeee 
Prime No. 2 oleo Oil ....e-eeeeeeeeees aS 


Prime No. S Ga badaacsinrceasees 
Prime oleo stearine, edible 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, pate 39 1% acid, 45 titre.. 4 


x 


Prime packers’ 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a. 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a. .......seeeee r¥14 
Choice white grease ........eeesereeee og 

% 


bg bo to69 62 
- 


A-White grease ........eeeeseeescrenee 2 
B-White grease, oe 5% acid .... 2 
Yellow penne, 10@15% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a. 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude eS oil in tanks, f.0.b. 
Valley poin MMe on cccccccccees 
White, depdorized, I in bblis., f.o.b. Chgo. % 


bobo 


” 
¥ 


Yellow, deodorized ..........seeeeeeee 
Soap stock, 50% ex: Z.O.Dicceccccces 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. mills ........ 3% 
Soya bean oil, ee: GE vevaccne ce 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 3 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chi 


we 


23-309 
Re RRR 


ICAGO... eee 6% 
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Missionary Work for Meat 


The Wisconsin lamb campaign gains 
momentum with each meeting, accord- 
ing to reports from various cities. The 
lamb merchandising demonstrations 
presented by E. L. Neubauer, specialist 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and lectures on meat given by 
Prof. James Lacey of the University of 
Wisconsin, are arousing much interest 
among retailers, housewives, students 
and other groups. At Wisconsin Rap- 
ids 25 home economics students wit- 
nessed an afternoon demonstration. 
Approximately 300 persons turned out 
at Minboro and Verona, two towns not 
on the original schedule. There have 


been heavy calls at all cities for meat 
literature and the cooperation of re- 
tailers, service clubs, schools and col- 
leges is outstanding. 

Immediately following the Wisconsin 
campaign the lamb program will be 
carried into the state of Indiana. Michi- 
gan City is the first city on the schedule. 
Others listed in order are South Bend, 
Mishawaka, Elkart, Fort Wayne, 
Lafayette, Kokomo, Marion, Muncie, 
Anderson, Richmond, New Albany and 
Evansville. Approximately six weeks 
will be devoted to the state-wide effort 
in Indiana. The board is sponsoring 
the Indiana meetings, with Mr. Neu- 
bauer conducting the demonstrations 








Ways to Use Cuts of Smoked Ham 


Profitable ways of using the three major cuts of smoked ham are 
being presented as one feature of this series of articles on modern pork 
cuts as introduced by the National Live Stock and Meat Board. Sug- 
gestions for using the butt have been given in previous articles. 
suggestions here are for the center cut. 


TWO WAYS TO USE CENTER CUTS OF SMOKED HAM. 





Another way to use cuts of smoked ham next week. 


The 


Center cut section of 
smoked ham is used for 
baking and broiling. Cuts 
suitable for each method 
are illustrated below. 








featuring new and attractive lamb cuts, 

Arrangements have been completed 
for a state-wide meat campaign in the 
state of Ohio. The Ohio program will] 
represent the cooperation of the Na. 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board and 
Ohio State University. Beginning 
March 17 meetings featured by demon- 
strations on beef and pork by Paul A. 
Goesser of the Board’s staff will be held 
in twelve cities, ending on May 5. Rep- 
resenting the University on the pro- 
grams will be Prof. R. O. Roth, who will] 
give a series of meat lectures. The 
Ohio demonstrations will be presented 
before retail meat dealers, housewives, 
students and other groups. 


During a recent month requests to the 
board for meat literature to list in their 
files came from libraries in 23 states, 
ranging from New York to California, 
This is just another opportunity of 
keeping the public informed about meat. 

Interest in the schools of meat cook- 
ery sponsored by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board is at high tide. 
In the four schools held thus far in the 
cities of Lincoln and Galesburg, II, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Waukegan, 
Ill., approximately 28,000 housewives 
have attended. In each city the attend- 
ance is much greater than at any cook- 
ing school previously held. Beef, pork 
and lamb dishes are being featured by 
Miss Ruth Chambers, home economist 
of the board, who is in charge. The 
schools represent the cooperation of the 
board with leading newspapers in the 
respective cities. 


The revised meat textbook of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, “Ten 
Lessons on Meat,” is proving very 
popular. As the result of teachers 
having an opportunity to inspect the 
new book, orders were received in the 
month of February alone for 2,200 
copies. These orders came from high 
schools in 40 states, Canada and the 
District of Columbia. 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry’ stores. 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
nr on sf a 
d8 ef ss gs 
Beef. S2 33 33 33 
Porterhouse steak... .34 .45 31 


48. 
Sirloin steak ...... -28 .40 .38 .25 
Round steak ....... 28 .36 .38 .21 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts .23 .31 .34 .21 
Cirpck Pomst 2.20.00. 16 .20 .22 .15 


igisiy Siskeipisig Mar. 1. 


bx Hike Ekbiiis KeBk Gisibke® Maz? 


Plate beef ......... 09 110 116 .10 
Lamb. 

ae re 21 .2%4 .28 21 

Loin chops ......... 33 .387 .44 .29 

EE Sccvseseve a 25 .28 .386 .26 

EE vececenceen 09 .10 .16 .10 
Pork. 


Chops, center cuts.. .21 .23 .28 .18 .21 


Bacon, strips ...... 0 .27 .80 .18 .19 
Bacon, sliced ...... 24 .81 .309 .22 .2 
Hams, whole ...... 17 22 28 18 3 
Picnics, smoked ... .10 .13 .18 .10 .11L 
SE Gin Ste eécseees 09 .12 .14 .07 .08 
Veal. 
ED -¢.00see0eeea 38 .45 .49 .28 .33 
Loin chops ........ .20 .8%7 .85 .24 .20 
BD GRABS ccccccees -28 .80 .35 .20 .24 
Stewing (breast) .. .13 .15 .20 .10 .11 


These prices are based on mean of range 
tations , og to October 15, 1931, for New 
and to July 15, 1932, for Chicago. a 
on simple average of quotationsgreceived all grades 
pork and good grade other meats. 
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f cuts from hinds and ribs 
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icing o 


HINDQUARTER AND RIBS. 
1s On a somew. 


Wholesale Cut. 
Top and bottom round 
Boneless rump 
Top sirloin 


Pricing Hinds and Ri 
Because of the extensive sale of 


kosher beef in such market areas 
as New York City the supply of 
hinds and ribs available is large, 
and many retail meat dealers buy 
this part of the side rather than 


: 


The following directions show the re- 


Blade roast (2 ribs) 
Suet and shop fat 


Kidney 
Waste and shrink 


Porterhouse 

Flank 

Ribs (first 6) 
pricing 


retail meat pricing chart for the entire 
side based on good grade steer beef cut 
according to the New York method. 
On the page herewith is a pricing chart 
for hinds and ribs from the same grade 
of beef cut according to the New York 


the ent 
Pr 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
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tailer how he can work out his own set 
of prices based on varying wholesale 
costs, and how prices on individual cuts 
can be adjusted on an uneven market. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING RETAIL MEAT 
PRICING CHART. 


(New York Style—Hindquarter and Rib.) 

1. Determine average wholesale hindquarter 
and rib cost per 100 pounds of Good Grade Steer 
Beef, for which retail prices are to be computed. 

2. Determine the necessary or desired gross 
margin, either in percentage or actual mark up 
per pound on a hindquarter and rib basis. Bx- 
ample :— 

(a) Wholesale cost is $18.00 per cwt. for hind- 
quarter and rib. 

(b) If the desired gross margin in per cent 
of sales is 25%, then the wholesale cost of the 
hindquarters and rib equals 75% of sales receipts. 

100 — 25 = 15% 
$18.00 — .75 = $24.00, the anticipated retail sales 
return of all the cuts in 100 pounds of the hind- 
quarter and rib. 


(c) If the desired mark up per pound is 6c 
or $6.00 per cwt. of hindquarter and rib weight, 
then the sum of the wholesale cost and the mark 
up equals the expected sales return: $18.00 + 
$6.00 = $24.00. 

3. Locate the column on the chart headed 
$24.00. 

4. The prices in this column indicate the sell- 
ing price of each cut as listed on the chart. If 
each cut is retailed at the indicated prices, the 
total retail sales receipts should amount to $24.00. 
Since the hindquarter and rib cost $18.00 per cwt., 
then the gross margin is $6.00 or 25% of the 
sales or a mark up differential of 6c per pound 
based on hindquarter and rib weight. 


5. If some of the retail prices are out of line 
with the general retail market, adjustments are 
made as follows: 

Under the column where the expected sales re- 
ceipts are $24.00, porterhouse steak is to retail 
at 48c per pound, but the general market is 40c, 
then a reduction of 2c on porterhouse is essential. 
To correct for this’ necessary reduction, yet main- 
tain the same sales receipts, some other cut or 
cuts must be increased in selling price. In mak- 
ing such adjustments, the percentage figure op- 
posite the porterhouse steak is multiplied by the 
reduction, which is 2c in this case. 

11.83 X 2c = 23.66c 

It has been decided that the blade roast, ground 
meat and stew meat can be increased in price, 
therefore the figure 23.66c is divided by the 
figure 12.00 which represents the sum of the per 
~ of these three cuts to the hindquarter and 
rib. 


23.66c — 12.00 = 1.97c 

In other words, the retail price of the three 
cuts can be increased 2c. The result is that por- 
terhouse steak is decreased from 42c to 40c while 
blade roast, ground meat and stew meat are in- 
creased from 2lc to 23c and the total sales re- 
ceipts will be the same, namely, 00. 

6. The second section of the chart indicates 
the value per pound of the untrimmed wholesale 
cuts based upon the retail sale receipts, when 
the cuts derived from the wholesale cut are sold 
at indicated retail prices. Example: 


When porterhouse steak is sold at 42c and sir- 
loin at 35c and ground meat at 2ic, the same 
amount of money could be received if the loin 
(containing kidney and suet) was sold at 28%c 
per pound or the loin (less kidney and suet) was 
sold at 34%c per pound. If the replacement value 
of a trimmed loin (less kidney and suet) is 30c, 
then 34%c — 30c = 4%c the gross margin 4 
pound derived from the replacement loin. e 
sume procedure may be followed for the other 
wholesale cuts. 


7. To determine the replacement cost of cuts 
when a hindquarter and rib costs $18.00 per cwt. 
locate the column headed $18.00 and the price 
opposite each wholesale cut indicates the replace- 
ment cost. If these prices are not in line with 
the general wholesale market, then multiply the 
percentage of each wholesale cut by the actual 
wholesale cost of each to determine the total 
cost based on wholesale cut prices. Example: 


Loin (less kidney and suet).... 28 X 30 = 8.40 
Round and flank 9.5 Xx 17 = 8.42 
BED cesccccceccecescceseevesses 16.5 X 18 = 2.97 
19.77 
Thus the wholesale cuts at these above prices 
are equivalent to $19.77 for 100 pounds of hind- 
quarter and rib. If the retail cuts from these 
wholesale cuts are then sold at the same retail 
ywrices as for a $18.00 hindquarter and rib, plus a 
6.00 mark up, then the gross margin on these 
wholesale cut replacements would 24.00 — 
$19.77 — $4.23 or the gross margin on the whole- 
sale cut basis is $1.77 less than when the whole 
hindquarter and rib is used. 


Assuming the hindquarter and rib cost $18.00 
and the general wholesale cut market is the same 
as the wholesale prices listed in the column 
headed $18.00, then all trimmed retail cuts would 
have an actual cost as indicated by the figures 
in the column headed $18.00. Then if a $6.00 
margin is desired, all of the cuts should be sold 
at the retail prices in the column headed $24.00. 
The difference between the individual retail prices 
for each cut indicates the gross margin per pound 
for each trimmed retail cut. 
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SERVICE PAYS DIVIDENDS. 


In wrapping an order for a customer, 
one meat dealer always offers to in- 
clude in the package any other small 
parcels the customer may be carrying. 
He uses a heavy string so that it will 
not break if the customer decided to 
carry the bundle by it. Little favors 
such as this often result in a customer’s 
desire to patronize the store where 
accommodations are a matter of course. 

———~fe- - 
FOOD PRICES STILL FALLING. 


Retail prices of food in 51 cities of 
the United States showed an average 
decrease of about 4 per cent during the 
month ended January 15, when com- 
pared with December 15, and an aver- 
age decrease of a little over 13 per cent 
when compared with January 15, 1932. 
During the month ended January 15 
strictly fresh eggs declined 19 per cent, 
butter 10 per cent, margarine 8 per 
cent, pork chops 6 per cent, sliced ham 
5 per cent, rib roast 4 per cent; sirloin 
steak, round steak, chuck roast 3 per 
cent; plate beef 2 per cent, sliced bacon 
and vegetable lard substitute 1 per cent 
and cheese less than five-tenths of 1 
per cent. Lamb increased 3 per cent in 
price over the previous month and lard 
was among foods remaining unchanged. 

——e- — - 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Mid-Town Beef & Provision Co., meat 
retailers, Newark, N. J., have leased 
a store building at 87 Elizabeth st., in 
which a first-class meat market will be 
installed. 

The meat department in Olsen 
Brothers’ store, Hayward, Wis., has 
been placed under the management of 
Harry Erickson. 

W. C. Bowie meat market, Moulton, 
Ia., has been destroyed by fire. 

Ed. Jerrow has taken over the meat 
department in Austin’s store, LeCenter, 
Minn. 

Silver Haugen has sold his interest 
in the meat business in Hanska, Minn., 
to his partner, Ole Midtbruget. 

Joseph M. Bredemus has applied for 
a license to conduct a retail meat busi- 
ness at 416 East Hennepin ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Kenneth Anderson is planning to open 
a grocery and meat market in Reinbeck, 
Ia., in the store building formerly oc- 
cupied by H. B. Lauterbach. 

A meat department has been added 
to the grocery store of Johnson Bros. 
Grocery Co., 1592 University ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The Tip Top market has been opened 
for business at 217 Seventeenth st., 
Rock Island, Ill., by James Hendrych. 
The store will be managed by Willis 
J. Allen. 

Wopat Meat Market, Reedsburg, Wis., 
has been sold to Emil Gust who has 
taken possession. 

A new refrigeration system has been 
installed in the City Meat Market, 
Green Bay, Wis., to take care of addi- 
tional refrigerated display space. 

Graf and Heinzen are planning to 
open a retail meat market at 3831 West 
Center st., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Joe Demerest has applied for a li- 
cense to conduct a retail meat business 
at 315 West 26th st., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS, 


The usual large crowd, more than 
1,500, attended the annual vaudeville 
and dance of Eastern District Branch 
in Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn. A won. 
derful entertainment lasting severa] 
hours provided much mirth, after which 
dancing was enjoyed in the large ball. 
room with an additional hall for the 
overflow. There were large delegations 
representing packers, wholesalers and 
supply houses, as well as other branches, 
Some of those noted included national 
chairman George Kramer, state presi- 
dent and Mrs. Anton Hehn, president 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, Mrs. A. Werner, Jr., 
president Eastern District Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary Mrs. Al Haas; Brooklyn Branch, 
was represented by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hildemann, William Helling, Harry 
Marks, Mr. and Mrs. M. Adler and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dalton; Jamaica Branch had 
forty in their party including president 
and Mrs. Phil Koch, Mr. and Mrs. Gus 
Fernquist, Mr. and Mrs. C. Fischer and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Chris Roesel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Schneider, and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Wild; South Brooklyn presi- 
dent and Mrs. M. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Rossman, Mr. and Mrs. Steve 
Kittel, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Willenbrock, 
business manager John Harrison; Ye 
Olde New York Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kramer, Charles Kramer, Mrs. Platt, 
E. Williams, Joseph Eschelbacker and 
others. The committees with the 
officers who.made this affair such a 
success, included: Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Fred C. Riester, chairman; Re- 
ception Committee, Edward Rath, chair- 
man; Floor Committee, Theo. C. Meyer, 
chairman. Officers are Christian Stein, 
president; Simon Levy, first vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph Behrmann, second vice- 
president; Theo. C. Meyer, treasurer; 
F. Edward Rath, financial secretary; 
Andrew Albern, recording secretary; 
Fred C. Riester, executive secretary. 


Policyholders and directors of the 
Butchers’ Mutual Casualty Company 
held an annual meeting on February 28, 
at which time the annual financial 
statement of the company was pre 
sented and directors and officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. The 
officers are George Kramer, president; 
Albert Rosen, first vice president; 
Joseph Rcssman, vice president; 1 
Bloch, vice president; Louis Goldstein, 
vice president and general manager; D. 
van Gelder, treasurer, and arles 
Schuck, secretary. Seven outgoing di- 
rectors were re-elected for three years. 
They are Samuel Heyman, Louis Gold- 
stein, Charles Schuck, Charles Hembdt 
and Nathan Popper, while the two new 
directors are Anton Hehn of Broo 
and David Deerson of the Bronx. 
ject to approval of the state su 
tendent of insurance a substanti 
dend on compensation and li 
premiums expiring in 1932 and on plate 
glass premiums expiring in 1933 was 
declared. 


rin- 
ility 


Election of officers was the principal 
order of business at the meeting of 
Eastern District Branch on Tuesday of 
this week. This resulted in the fo! 
ing: president Christian Stein; 
president S. Levy; second vice president 
Joseph Behrmann; treasurer Theodore 
C. Meyer; financial secretary Ed Rath; 
recording secretary Andrew Ahefl; 
warden A. Hickman; trustee Ed. Steit 
executive secretary Fred C. . 
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The next meeting will be March 28th 
when state nents. Mes Anton Hehn will 
install the elected officers. Refresh- 
ments will be served. It was decided 
to hold the annual ladies night. Re- 

rt of ball committee showed the re- 
cent vaudeville and dance was a finan- 
cial as well as social success. 


A special meeting of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was held for the purpose of 
making plans for the tenth anniversary 
celebration. As already announced, this 
will be in the McAlpin Hotel, March 
26, and will be a dinner dance. The 
following committees were appointed: 
Arrangements, Mrs. George Anselm, 
chairman, Mrs. Charles Hembdt, Miss 
M. B. Phillips, Mrs. William Kramer, 
Mrs. L. Spandau, Mrs. W. L. Wild, Mrs. 
A. DiMatteo, Mrs. J. Rossman and Mrs. 
Gus Fernquist; reception, Mrs. J. Ross- 
man, Mrs. J. Stern, Mrs. W. Kramer, 
Mrs. A. DiMatteo, Mrs. C. Fischer and 
Mrs. L. Spandau. 


Meeting of South Brooklyn Branch 
Tuesday was very interesting and edu- 
cational to the members. There were 
reports on the meetings of Butchers 
Mutual Casualty State Association and 
ball committee. 


On March 1st “the gang” attended a 
party at the home of Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt, corresponding secretary Ladies 
Auxiliary. The occasion was Mrs. 
Hembdt’s birthday. She received many 
beautiful gifts as well as congratula- 
tory cards and flowers. 

The Eastern District Ladies’ Aux- 
illiary will hold a bunco and card party 
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at Schwaben Hall, March 28rd. Danc- 
ing will follow. 


The board of directors of Ye Olde 
New York branch met on March 7 to 
discuss the credit stiuation. The New 
York state association issued a state- 
ment that all of its branches and the 
members thereof had agreed to extend 
intelligent credit and serve the public 
well at lowest possible prices. 


Results of the recent election held by 
the Westchester branch were Alfred 
Turkheimer, president; William Hohl- 
man, vice president; Alfred Meisel, 
treasurer; Thomas E. Buckley, secre- 
tary, and Harry Mitchell, sergeant-at- 


arms. 
——-g 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


I. M. Hoagland, vice president in 
charge of sales, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, visited New York for a few 
days during the past week. 


Treasurer Sidney Kohn and Richard 
Glaser, both of Emil Koch, Inc., with 
their wives returned to New York last 
Thursday following a West Indies 
cruise. 


Walter Clegg, beef, lamb and veal de- 
partment, and Harry W. Fiel, branch 
house provision department, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, were in New York 
during the past week. 


Henry Merkel, president of Merkel, 
Inc., Brooklyn, and Mrs. Merkel will 
spend the next few weeks at Miami 
Beach Fla. Merkel, Inc., operate a chain 
of more than thirty retail pork stores 
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in Brooklyn and Queens, the most re- 
cent one being opened at 6920 Fifth 
avenue Brooklyn on March 4. 


S. C. Frazee, executive deartment, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, visited at the 
New York plant for a few days before 
sailing for South America on March 4, 
on the s.s. Western World. Vice presi- 
dent J. A. Hafner, United Chemical Or- 
ganic Products Co., Chicago also spent 
a few days in New York. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended March 4, 1933, were as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 17 lbs.; Manhattan, 
2,186 lbs.; Bronx 58 lbs.; Queens, 17 
lbs.; total 2,278 lbs. Fish.—Manhattan, 
530 lbs.; Bronx, 35 lbs.; total, 565 Ibs. 
Poultry.—Brooklyn, 18 lbs.; Manhattan, 
118 lbs.; total, 136 lbs. 

pies ae 
HOW WORLD EATS MEAT. 


New Zealand has the largest per 
capita meat consumption of any of the 
more important countries of the world, 
the 1931 consumption amounting to 
282.5 lbs. per person of which 167 lbs. 
was beef and veal. New South Wales 
is second with a per capita consumption 
of 188.5 lbs.; the United Kingdom was 
next with 137.9 lbs., the United States 
following with 133.2 lbs. Germany hard 
a per capita consumption in 1931 of 
118.7 lbs., France 100.7 lbs., Belgium 
82.2 lbs. and Czechoslovakia 74.4 lbs. 
The United Kingdom, Germany and 
New Zealand are exceeding their pre- 
war per capita consumption, Australia 
has declined 75 lbs. from pre-war and 
the United States about 13 lbs. 








WILMINGTON 


Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


DELAWARE 














Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., 
119 South 8t., Baltimore, 





Cold Storage Installation 
All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


1108 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Md. 




















FOR FULL LUSCIOUS SEASONING- 
USE 


DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S. Patent No. 1.781.154 ~ Manufactured by the 


Makers of Peacock Brand Certified 


Ww. J. STANGE Co. 


2549 W. Madison St. 





Casing Colors 


Chicace, Hl. 








FROM 
ADELPHIA HOTEL CO.- DAVID B. PROVAN Managing Director 


CHESTNUT AT I3 TH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 









VISIT AMERICA’S 
MOST HISTORIC 
CITY 










Nearest everything 
in Philadelphia. . . 
Each room with Bath 
French Restaurant 
. ..Coffee Grill... 
Roof Garden... 


400 ROOMS 
$250 OO 


e SINGLE FROM @e DOUBLE 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


\ 
LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium to good ............. $ 4.75@ 5.75 
ws, common to medium .......... 2.50@ 3.25 
Bulls, common to medium ........ « 2.75@ 3.50 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, good to choice ............ $ 5.00@ 7.50 
Vealers, medium ...........seeeeeeee 4.50@ 6.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 

Lambs, good to choice ..........+.+- $ 6.50@ 7.00 
BE, SUED cnc ccecasresewsivnce 5.75@ 6.00 
LIVE HOGS. 

Meee, BEGETS TA. oe cccccccccussccce $ @ 4.50 
Hogs, 220-250 Ibe. ......cccccccccces 3.40@ 3.80 
EEE -cadebvecstidecnessenbeeeedeotuce @ 3.45 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice....9 6.75@ 7.00 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy........sesseeeees 12 @13 
Choice, native, light..........seseeesees 12 @13 
Native, common to fair..........0.+++++ ll @12 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 12 @13 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs....12 @13 
Good to choice heifers............+++. @u 
Se Ge Ge Bike cc cccevccccceccees 9 @10 
Common to fair COWS............sees005 7@8 
PORE WEN Ds oc 06 ces vcescecsecess 6 @7 
BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
=. rere 18 @20 20 @22 
WO. 3 FIRS... cccecccccecs 16 @18 18 @19 
Bee BS WB cccccccececese 12 @l4 15 @lj7 
BE I xascccconcved 20 @26 24 @28 
Be BD Ps cs cccvcccoese 18 $3 20 @22 
7 Ef ee 18 16 @18 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 11 16 ll @16 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 1 @12 ll @13 
No ee ll 1 @ll1 
A CE cevesvccccase 8 9 8 @9 
i at Ns n0cccecesees 8 @9 8 @9 
Baty GE GB cccccccavese 8 @10 9 @10 
ee a 8 @9 8 @9 
Py GEE s cecccccecese 6 @7 7 @8 
PD canta sdccoccoesce 6 @7 6 @7 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 lbs. avg...........0+.- 22 @23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. avg............+0- 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg.............. 50 @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg.............. 50 @60 
WE GHEE Reeesicecavcccccessceses 11 @12 


DRESSED VEAL. 


EE. Satnetekakedeesbadetes- deen pecsetene 13 
Medium 
Common 






DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


DO, MN 5 cat aeveewnticasdenouees 14 @15 
eh. Sn. wie aeons seebieweeeeee eas 13 @14 
SE MEE Beier wae nse sciesthecadt ome 8 @o 
CEE Wn 66 0666p esr sweeveceet 6 @s 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..12 @13 
Perk tomderseins, freeh ...ccccccccccee 25 @27 
Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 18 @20 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg... 7 @8 
Butts, boneless, Western .............. 10 @il 
Butts, regular, Western ............. 9 @10 


Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.10 @10% 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 









GUND odencceesencesconcacscesstess 7@8 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............. 7 @M8 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean..... 4@5 
SEE. Sbbecatupedh char dabenbeeuceven 64@ 7 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@12 lbs. ave. BR @14% 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg. @14 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg i3 @14 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg 8%4@ 9% 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg.. . 84@ 91 
Rollettes, 8@10 ibs. avg - 9 @10 
Beef tongue, light. . ---22 @25 
Beef tongue, heavy. . -23 @25 
Bacon, boneless, Western. sossnseeves 138 @15 
OOM, DOMED, GULF... wc ccccccccccecces ll @13 
City pickled beilies. 8@10 Ibs. avg..... 8 @9 


FANCY MEATS. 













Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 15¢ a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, l. ¢ trm’d 
Sweetbreads, f 25c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal 60c a pair 
Beef kidneys .. 10¢c a pound 
Mutton wo 10c each 
EE, WEE cccrccccccdccerceccesecs 25c a pound 
SD vis sindesnachtnaceustrase 15c a pound 
Beef hanging tenders................ 24c a pound 
BE DEE wedatercacurencesecsecne 10c a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
ee sm mph dbae atin @ .15 per cwt. 
Se @ .35 per cwt. 
PE whActenncudatesseens @1.00 per cwt. 
Inedible suet ........ Siavenasus @ .50 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 91%4-12% a sens 18 4 
55 


- 


Prime No. 1 veals. 
Prime No. 2 veals... 3 40 ‘3 ‘0 80 


Ruttermilk No. 1.... 2 .80 25 eve 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 1 -20 25 ‘30 ese 
Branded grubby .... 1 -10 15 -20 -25 
Number 3 .......... 1 10 15 -20 -25 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score) .......... @17% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) ........... 174% @1T% 
Cemtralized (G0 seeve) 2... .cccccccccccs @17% 


EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or selections from fresh 


DED Uddeccewandonneseiece tans eReaa 164% @17% 
FREES SORE ETA a 15% @18 
re err 15 @15% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via truck and express...12 @14 
CE, EE S.nwitedeuewnay 5 cowrecdors 124%@13 
GHECHONG, TOGRGPRG coc ccccccccccvscese @12 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...11 @13 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...11 @12 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
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Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @15 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @15 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @15 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @14 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @13 
Ducks— 

ML Dai eaencpheneiodccedceenwes ee @14 

ED dnd claw aban yetn<coeeaiwodee 8 @12 
Sqaubs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib. ............ 25 @30 
Turkeys, nearby, No. 1: 

Young toms @19 

Young hens 1 





Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. per Ib. ...... @15 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib. ...... @15 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib. ...... @15 
= fe 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago. 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
March 2, 1933: 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. 


2 2% 2 28 1 2 
Chicago ....... 18 17% 17% 17 17 16% 
New York..... 19% 19% 18% 17% 17% 17% 
Boston ..... 19%-20 20° 1914 18% 18% 18 
PS Wasicukee 20% 20% 191% 18% 18% 18% 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 


17% 17% 17% 17 17 17 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 














This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1933. 1932. 
Ghteage. 36,651 33,891 31,659 441,956 493,170 
Y.... 66,366 60,430 67,387 670,974 695,977 
| eS . 18,807 21, 507 17,108 186,178 181,492 
Phila. .. 23,186 25,271 20,465 226,845 221,025 
Total 145,010 141,009 136,619 1,525,953 1,591,673 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Mar. 2. Mar. 2. Mar. 3. last year. 
Chicago ..... 76,170 78,351 3,948,480 2,975,477 
New York .. 27,830 33,824 1,521,160 1,821,025 
Boston ..... or 9,366 258,950 602,662 
Ee actos 116,640 29,360 780,758 946,403 
Total . 280,640 150,901 6,500,348 6,345,567 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 


basis ex vessel Atlantic eee @20.50 
Ammonium sul te, double bags, 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York...... @ nom. 
ood, dried, 16% per unit......... @ 1.70 
Fish scrap, er u —— 
10% B. P. f.o.b. ory.. 1.85 &10¢ 
Fish guano, foreign, isenite am- 
monia, 10% B. P. L.......+.++++ 2.25 &10¢ 
ih scrap, acidulated. 6% a 
nia, 3% A. P. A. Del’d. Balt. & 
Norfolk beeeene $00beeebeeeus 70 & 50c 
Soda nitrate, per net We vcscccsve 23.90 
= > hae beeenueeeneoe ecccce S32 
n {, Sere 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
15% B. _ eae 1.70 & 10¢ 
=e. unground, 9@10% ammo- 
venvese Seeceecescueceeewtess SEE 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c.i.f...... @18.00 
Bone meal, raw, South ‘American, 
5 and 50 "bags r ton, c.i.f.. @20.00 
ensue ulk, af. Baiti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 7.00 
psi 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... .15 
Kainit, 14% bulk, per ton........ 9.70 
Muriate in bags, per ton.......... * 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton.......... @47.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% wunground ......cccccccccccce @ 3 
WE MEE 6sacnanenccghrensemins @ 40 


BONES, HOOFS, AND HORNS, 
d shin pa, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
eces 


per 100 pleces.........scccccceee 75.00@ 85.00 
Fiat shin Genes, avg. 40 to 45 ibs.. 

per 100 pieces...........-.see0- @ 00.0 
Black or eleiped hoofs, per Wises 45.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton............ ee @ 6.0 
Thigh | nono avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 

Ree peeeceses ee @ 70.0 
Horns, ecowwdiing to grade. peeeen «e+e 75.00@200.00 
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NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
March 4, 1933, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: March 4. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,648 6,808% 98,4114 
Cows, carcasses... 807%4 637 494 
Bulls, carcasses... 323 185 165 
Veals, carcasses... 7,962 12,956 12,519 
Lambs, carcasses.. 28,455 28,926 28,676 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,083 2,911 630 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 581,273 489,128 413,663 
Pork cuts, Ibs....2,569,748 2,209,808 2,610,341 
Local slaughters: 
ED: gkvcecucdwe 7,859 8,280 8,065 
MN ive 4000 40s'0-4 872 11,873 13,127 
EN ee 48,636 . 49,661 
EY iccavieenc cus 61,0383 63,180 78,192 
~ 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed ‘meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended March 4, 1933: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: March 4. week. 1982. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,243 2,416 2,300 
Cows, carcasses ...... 845 733 3 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 199 221 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,016 467 = 1,808 
Lambs, carcasses .... 10,223 12,825 
Mutton, carcasses 3 17 
ie Mn os baew bao’ 478, 771 666,726 
Local slaughters: 
MEE ~cncectenne decne 2,118 1,899 1 
BEE Weteencneceeeees 2,4 2,889 
eee 19,807 18,223 
BED. cctGawdiccadeaniie 8,242 6,134 8, 
= efe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended March 4, 1933, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: March 4. week. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 1,871 615 2,084 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,593 1,529 1,828 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 41 25 48 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2 1,188 1,188 
Lambs, carcasses 17,162 20,795 20,738 
Mutton, carcasses 4 1,193 23 
WS . codeksonned 285,198 462/182 454,906 
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Hog Bungs ~ Hog Deng fone 


Beef Middles and Rounds 


adders 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 
By The Pioneers = Sewed Sausage a 


iT cA 
tg eee 
Ni cal 

PONY Pte Ooce 


SAYER & COMPANY, INC, 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. } 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 






































Hammett om Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 

23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 

Cc d Invited 


Ors ) 4 





















Independent Casing Co. 


Importers Sausage Casings £«rorters 


1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Spaldingstrasse 70B 58 Farringdon Road, 
Hamburg 1, Germany London, E. C. 1, England 








723 West Lake Street 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Chicago 














em ee 
—_—_—— 





OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 

CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 














The Cudahy Packing Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 





Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 








274 Water Street 


Water-selected only by 


“MONGOLIA” 


Importing Co., Inc. 


“MONGOLIA” 


THE CASING OF NO REGRETS 





New York City 











Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 























CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
American Cooperage Co. 
a to Richard Homitten, Inc., 


Quality—Service—Price 





\-ee 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, 


No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 


including signature or box number. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 





Packinghouse Superintendent 


Who wants highly experienced pack- 
inghouse superintendent? Good refer- 
ences. Will go anywhere, but prefers 
East or South. W-214, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by first-class sausage- 
maker, experienced on baked hams, meat 
loaves of all kinds and specialties. Handle 
help with results at minimum cost. Aged 
28, married, German. Will go on trial. 
W-215, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 





Supervision, Costs, Results 


Departmental analysis. Efficient handling of 
labor, as experienced department superintendent 
of canned meats; also box factory departments; 
8 years as clerk to general superintendent, com- 
piling detailed department control statements and 
data necessary for plant superintendent. General 
experience. Plant supervision. References. W-216, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


A-1 sausagemaker who understands 
curing of all meats, including fancy meats, 
is now available. Best references. Will- 
ing to go anywhere. Prefers West. 
W-213, The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Plant Superintendent 


20 years’ practical general packinghouse operating 
experience, all departments, beef or pork. Can 
handle any size plant. Understands handling of 
labor and economical operation at low costs. Pro- 
duce quality products and get results. Several 
years’ experience as general plant superintendent. 
References. W-207, The National Provisioner, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Expert Sausagemaker 


Expert sausagemaker wishes. steady 
position with large or small plant. Guar- 
antees quality sausage, smoked and baked 
hams and all kinds of delicatessen. Know 
costs and yields. Prefer Indiana, Illinois, 
or Ohio. W-199, The National Provision- 
er, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


General Manager 


Wanted, general manager live stock buying of 
small packinghouse. Must have good experience 
buying, especially hogs. Necessary to make smal] 
investment to insure permanency. Wonderfyj 
opportunity for right man. Do not answer unless 
you can meet these qualifications. W-217, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Th. 





——__—_ 





Equipment for Sale 





Air Stuffer 


For sale, one 200-pound air stuffer 
in good condition, $100 f.o.b. Columbus, 
Georgia. Immediate sale. Can be seen 
in operation. The Provision Co., Ine, 
Columbus, Georgia. 








Dispose of your lus uipment 
through THE NATIONAL PRO. 
VISIONER “Classified” ads. 








Sausage Foreman 


Steady position wanted by fully qualified 
sausage foreman with many years’ expe- 
rience. Prefer progressive, medium-sized 
plant. Can do actual work and handle 
help to advantage. Prefer South or West, 
but will go anywhere. Will go on trial. 
W-206, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Expert Sausagemaker 


Do you need a thoroughly competent sausage- 
maker who can handle all kinds of sausage under 
guarantee? He is available now on short notice 
and will operate your sausage department profit- 
ably. Specializes in soft summer sausage and 
salami; also boiled hams without sewing. Excellent 
references. W-208, The National Provisioner, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











a 


GEO. H. JACKLE | 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 















































Hunter Packing Company 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 






NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 


Price 





Chicago 




















Carlots 














Superior Packing Co. 
Quality 





DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


Service 





St. Paul 





Barrel Lots 

































PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
ALoany.4* 




















PORK PRODUCTS —SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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me THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
ndert CINCINNATI, O. 
tes _ “AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
E iain itt tennant tien HAMS and BACON 
a Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
HAMS and BACON Veal, Lamb and Provisions 
stuffer “Deliciously Mad” Represented by 
imbus, New ee Street NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
7 ine, Be ose. Dee H. D. Amise{Waenington. D: ©. Hoe Wiath Be S8N DolawarcAy, 681Femn Ae NW. “148'State Be 
zo. e™=~x Jacos Dow P. C 
? lacos Doxp Pacxine Co. C 
al] | “Tye Per Powe || KINGAN &CO. 
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E | De wes PORK ond BEEF PACKERS 
\ pre a ~ Producers of the Celebrated 
aT “RELIABLE” Brand 
, ~~ BACON par’ HAMS BACON LARD 
Sey ype 4 Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Shippers of Ye = ap q 
° ‘ New Leena” N. = 
straight and mixed cars % 4 Syracuse, N 
of pork. beef, sausage, provisions “wey os” Tee Fa 
| 
bas. The P. Brennan | ° 
C RATH PACKING Co. 
he ot 
aul Pork Packer a h 
or acKers Pork and Beef Packers 
Straight and Mixed Cars of BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Packing House Products Straight and Mixed Cars of 
AL . Packing House Products 
3927-43 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Il. 
Lots Union Stock Yards Waterloo, lowa 
— e G *s F A ° e * 
Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "2": seus, Philadelphia 
876 CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
20. We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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ARD- 


Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 





F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTEREES OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 











—— 











UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils 
Stearine 
Tallows 


Stock Foods Pulled Wool 
Calf Heads Pickled Skins 
Cracklings Packer Hides 


Calf Skins 
Horns 
Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 





NEW YORK CITY 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 
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Hams, Bacon 


Canned Foods 


TOREN Sceneannn, © Co. 


ne Packing Plants 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Lard, Sausage 






























C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. foods of Unmatched Quality 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of —- KAY 
o, QUALITY. 








HAMS — BACON 
ais io LARD — SAUSAGE 
ice DAISIES SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY ‘Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 




































Progressive 
\ Sausage Makers 





rely on 
iPROGRESSIVE My 
wins || TASTIEST! 
veal products | || TSSk"tna “Favor thay ‘ere claye i” favor 
PROGRESSIVE PACKING CO. The Columbus Packing Co. 


EMMET CAVANAUGH, President PORK aan ee 
1139-43 W. 47th St. B0U.4747 Chicago, Illinois | umbus, Ohio 








New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 
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Brand Company 














Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 
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+ sacemetonen 
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‘HORMEL 


S GOOD FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 















































Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 


Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon 4 Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 





EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. _ Buttalo,N.y. 


Bacon 


Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty [ filing 


Pine John J . Felin & Co., Inc. Lard 
rade 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. [| Deticatenen 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 











HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 


Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


* Hygrade Food Products Corporation 





Strategically Located 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


—_—_—<—<—<—$———— 
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10 IMPORTANT FEATURES 


. Best possible flavor. 


onmwrouwnrFr worv> 


























. Great saving in shrinkage. 

. Absolute uniform color. 

. Capacity greatly increased. 

. Less floor space required. 

. Accurate control of processing. 

. Easy inspection of meats during operation. 


. Great convenience, loading or unloading at 


any floor level, saving trucking, use of ele- 
vators, and much labor. 


. Surface moisture dried off in Smokehouse. 


. Produces better quality smoked meats than 


any Stationary Smokehouse. 


I 


THE 


Western Office 
1731 W. 43rd Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The AxcO 


REVOLVING 
SMOKEHOUSE 


(Patented) 


MAKES MOST PERFECTLY 
FLAVORED SMOKED MEATS— 


MAINTAINS UNIFORM TEMPERATURES, 


HUMIDITY, AND CIRCULATION OF 
SMOKE AND AIR. 


With this equipment, a better quality of meats 
can be produced than in any stationary smoke- 
house. Uniform conditions are maintained of 
temperature, humidity, density of smoke and air 
circulation. 

















Operator shown loading Anco Revolving 
C. Bohack plant, 


Smokehouse in H. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for further information today 


ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


Eastern Office 
117 Liberty Street 
New York. N. Y. 


















“PEARLY-WHITE”. 


SWIFT‘S selected 
HOG CASINGS 


will help you sell 


Pork Sausage 


Swift's Selected Hog Casings 
are fully up to length specifi- 
cations. Quality standards 
are high. The ends of the 


strands are cut even. There is Above: “Pearly-White” cami 


=_ at a \e ings in use. Note the good 4 
a minimum number of strands Ary . color, so important for pork | 


ex', * <4 sausage. d 
per bundle. s% ao / (<4 s SF? if At left:There’s always uniform 4 
— ia z high quality in a bundle of 7 

Swift's Selected Hog Casings. © 


(Below) Packed in tin pails. 
Order them today from your local 


Swift & Company branch house of 
representative. 


Swift's Selected Hog Casings are packed 





in Tierces, Barrels, Half-Barrels, Kegs, 


Selecteg Large and MediumTin Pails and Cartons. 


Hog Casings) 
(Above) Packed in 
No. | cartons. 








Swift & Company 
OS. a. 








